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PREFACE 


The writer was associated with the Badé expedition to 
excavate Tell-en-Nasbeh in 1927, and at that time con- 
sidered two possible sites for an expedition of his own in 
the spring of 1928. The hill identified with ancient Beth 
Shemesh was chosen and permission to dig there was given 
by the government. 

The interest of Haverford College in Biblical and kin- 
dred subjects has been well known for a long time. Its 
patrons have often provided generously for studies in the 
Bible and allied fields. 

Many of the pictures of the expedition were taken by 
the director, certain of them by a young American, Mr. 
Neale Carlisle, most of the best were the work of Mr. 
Chalil Raad, of Jerusalem. Assisting in the department 
of survey, architectural plans and drawings, was Boulos 
Araj, of Ramallah. Chief of workmen was réis Berberi 
Mahmud, of Kuft, in Egypt, accompanied by Metwelli, 
Abd-er-Rahman, Ahmed Abu Zeyd, and Mahmud Ke- 
réim, all of Egypt. 

Many kindnesses and indispensable services deserve 
special mention, especially those of Major E. T. Rich- 
mond, Director of the Department of Antiquities of the 
Palestine Government, and members of the Department 
and Museum Staff in Jerusalem, Director W. F. Albright, 
of the American School of Oriental Research; Pere 
Hugues Vincent,, of L’ecole Dominicaine; Mr. Awad 
Khourie, of Jifna. Particularly valuable was the advice 
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of Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, of Ramallah. The saints at 
Beitgemal are largely responsible for the director’s health, 
and they generously gave many valuable services. 

The director reached Jerusalem February 23. Much 
cold, wet weather followed that date, and it was March 7 
when we moved to the monastery of the Salesian Fathers 
at Beitgemal with a truckload of supplies for the expedi- 
tion, including tents, lumber, gasoline, tools, hardware, 
and instruments. The early days were spent in looking 
over the ruin-hill of Beth Shemesh, which goes locally by 
the name Rumeileh, also the nearby mosk which we ar- 
ranged to use as field headquarters, and talking with the 
people of Deir Aban, owners of the land we were to dig. 
The Egyptian workers arrived and were established at the 
mosk on Saturday, March 10. The weather cleared, the 
soil dried and we completed our preparations. It would be 
a calamity to unearth good materials before we were 
ready. Work people from the villages must be available 
and in a happy frame, the organization of the work to be 
done thoroughly understood, shelves ready to receive 
classified contents, facilities for washing sherds, the right 
location of our dump-heap, instruments, transit, alidade, 
drawing-table, plane-table, paper, ink, baskets, tools, 
piastres, everything ready for action. 

One of my el Bireh friends was installed as washer of 
pottery, aman from Zachariyah was guard over the mosk 
yard and properties. (For abbreviations and book list, see 


pages 109-112.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


When there is a country which has been one of the fa- 
mous schoolrooms of humanity, where experiments are 
made in family life, individual effort, in trade, battle, 
travel, monarchy and democracy, where an ethics has 
been born and religions perfected, where temple and 
prayer have enlarged their meaning and that country 
holds sealed information in scores of city ruins, wouldn’t 
one be encouraged to uncover those hill sites and to learn 
their story of the past? 

The British mandated government of Palestine makes 
it convenient for scientific expeditions to explore the se- 
crets of old Canaan. There is a department of antiquities, 
a museum in Jerusalem, and a good law on the subject. 

There is much interest among Americans in the field of 
archzology, and one is encouraged to publish the results as 
found. A score, at least, of Palestine’s hills have been cut 
into by excavators. Not one of them has been completely 
cleared. The Palestine Exploration Fund, which is the 
parent society in exploration, did the most thoroughgoing 
piece of work at the site of Gezer. You will see its loca- 
tion if you look along the automobile road halfway be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jaffa. South of Gezer and just 
around a spur of hills that thrust westward from high- 
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lands to ocean, is Beth Shemesh, a town not greatly unlike 
the other, probably, and here again the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund (London) * spent many months (1911-1912), 
uncovered the south gate, ran well within the city and 
then at the northwest opened tombs which were used for 
sepulture in the times of Hebrew kings. 

How do towns become so buried? Does sand engulf 
them: Probably not. Oriental settlements are very apt to 
be placed on a hill and then to rise further in the air very 
naturally by the rubbish thrown into the streets, and the 
people tend to build, or repair, their dwellings continually 
higher in order to keep above the accumulation. When 
they rebuild they seldom go deep into the soil, or search 
for bedrock, but build on top of older substructures, pull- 
ing out loose stones to be dressed and used again. Then 
consider the wars, sieges, earthquakes and an occasional 
devastating fire. Note that the upper stories of dwellings 
are usually flimsier than the lower stories, and that even 
natural decay in the course of five hundred or a thousand 
years would bring the tops down upon the basements, and 
that occasionally cities are wrecked of a purpose. We find, 
in excavating, that when those cities were rebuilt, but a 
few feet remained of packed debris between the tops of 
the ruined walls of a lower level and the bases of the 
newer structures. In that soil between the layers, as well 


*See the reports of Dr. Duncan Mackenzie published in the Annuals of the 
Fund, for 1911, and double volume 1912-1913. Also the current numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for those years. 
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as in the old streets and rooms, would be caught many 
small articles and bushels of broken dishes. If the process 
continued on up through three or a half dozen layers of 
old settlements, there resulted an artificial topping out of 
a natural hill, for cities were usually on such outlooks or 
easily defended spots. The surface of an old mound is 
sometimes partly occupied by a modern village. Often it 
is practically bare, except for agricultural use or pasture. 
A ruined mound that is now bare shows to the eye a partly 
natural and a partly artificial aspect on the landscape. 

Thus it is with what remains of Beth Shemesh. It is a 
terraced, tongue-like little plateau reaching from the old 
road near the mosk westward to the fertile plain. The up- 
per part, or crown of the hill, was walled for defense more 
than 3,500 years ago, and the shadowy stumps of that en- 
circling wall still show, a vague line under the soil, around 
the summit which is shaped not quite like a circle, but 
flattened on its north-south line as 33% to 43%. 
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A Journey Into the Past 


The Haverford Expedition was favored when it chose 
the ruin of ancient Beth Shemesh. It was a Canaanite city 
which became linked, at least in its name, with the adora- 
tion of the sun. Beth in Semitic speech means house and 
Shemesh means sun. House of the Sun is almost equiva- 
lent to Temple of the Sun, and by extension might even 
mean City of the Sun. Samson, which is also from the root 
meaning sun, was the name of at least one hero credited 
to the interesting country near by. The village of the fa- 
mous Samson is pointed out on the mountain a few miles 
north of us, and the Sorek Valley flows between, meeting 
at the nose of Beth Shemesh the valley called the Wady 
Bulus coming from the south. Beth Shemesh is but little 
above these fertile valley plains, and is very inconspicuous. 
Its low mound of rock is covered with not more than 
twenty feet of soil, rubbish, and ruins, but for each yard 
of depth there was likely to be a distinct period of civiliza- 
tion. 

In our work in 1928, which disturbed less than a tenth 
of the ancient settlement, we found nothing within the 
city that could, with assurance, be dated later than the 
days of Sennacherib, the Assyrian conqueror. The Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund uncovered walls of a Byzantine 
Convent on the eastern side of the site. One wonders 
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whether the present name by which the hill is known to 
the natives, Rumeileh, may be a reminiscence of the 
Greek, Christian occupation. It will be interesting to 
watch for any signs of inhabitants for this city during 
those empty centuries. 

At the eastern edge of the hill the old road passes by 
leading towards Hebron on the south. On the other side 
of this road from the hill is the country mosk with its 
walled yard, a fig tree and a cistern. In the southwestern 
corner of the yard isa raised platform. Outside stone steps 
lead to the roof. Signs are plentiful that a Christian sanc- 
tuary preceded the mosk, and probably a Hebrew and a 
Canaanite holy place were there. Flanking the mosk door 
on either side in the yard are portions of column tops with 
Christian carving. The hollow ground around, the stone 
press-bed in a cave just outside the gate, here a bit and 
there another, tell of former sanctuaries. 

East of the mosk, which is known as the Wely Abu 
Meizar, is the ruined village of Ain Shems. It appears 
to have been built of the stone from the remains of Beth 
Shemesh. Story says that a few generations ago the village 
of Deir Aban was at feud with Ain Shems and wrecked 
it, killing or driving away all the men, taking the women 
and the lands, the really valuable part, and that that is 
why the possessions of Deir Aban are so extensive. 

On March 12, then, in the afternoon, it seemed as if 
our preparations were complete, the soil dry enough to 
dig, and the time and place at hand. Our five expert Egyp- 
tian workers began to remove the top-soil from a sector at 
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the westernmost point of the mound. They dug at first 
over a width of four meters going eastward to where 
stones of an ancient wall showed as a ridge in the soil. 

While they were delving with pick and hoe, I walked 
to the far northerly edge of the mound above the cactus 
plants musing and looking intently at the ground through 
the sparse growth of wheat, and there, seeming to look up 
at me friendlywise, was my first antiquity. It was a frag- 
ment of a jar handle with a clear seal impression. Feeling 
that this was a good beginning, I went on and soon found 
two more jar handles nearer the top of the hill. These had 
scratchings on them of less importance, but the helpers 
were encouraged when shown the three trophies. (213.) 

Next day we added twenty-one peasants to the force 
and carried the work beyond the wall, which proved to 
be a fortification wall, and then within the city. Ten 
baskets of pottery sherds were garnered. On the third 
day house walls were clear. That they were late Israelite 
building remains seemed likely. The pottery fragments 
indicated it, and a nearly perfect storage jar resting in 
its old position was another sign. This jar of light brown 
ware is nearly half a meter tall, two handled, high shoul- 
dered, and was the first piece of skilful excavating done 
by Metwelli this season. Near by was the base of an oven 
made of earth burned to a reddish color and banked up 
with a border of little sherds, each three or four inches 
square (9x9 cm.).* 

*Base of oven is 65 cm. wide and 45 cm. above bottom of the room. 
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Looking eastward in the first trench to the city wall, March 12 and after. 
Note repair, ash, soil, bedrock. 


, 
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After the Israelite jar, the next item to enter our regis- 
ter was the clay wheel of a toy cart, then a chalice in 
reddish brown clay with traces of fire within the bowl, 
another chalice, then a fragment, averaging seven centi- 
meters across, made of a fine yellow buff paste. It evi- 
dently came from a large “hydria,” and on its smooth 
surface in yellowish red was a bird design. (209. ) 

The houses, which at this comparatively late period 
ran out of the bounds of more ancient times, were poor 
affairs, loosely built and small, according to the relics we 
have of them. We are doubtless speaking of a period close 
to that time when Sennacherib, the Assyrian conqueror, 
destroyed the city and many of its neighbors, say 700 
B.C., or possibly we should bring the date down to 600 
B.C., near the time when Nebuchadrezzar was to ravage 
the country. Clearly our section of Beth Shemesh did not 
survive the great Exile. In all our digging on this side of 
the hill there was one small object of possible later date, 
the stone pestle picked up in the rubbish near II. 15 by 
the tower. It is not sufficient to affect our judgment of the 
age when history stopped for the western corner of Beth 
Shemesh. (Cf. also No. 8.) 

The question of first importance to an excavator is, 
“Where shall I dig?” The next question is, “Where shall 
I dump?” We decided to clear a wide space outside what 
appeared to be the city wall and thus gain ample room for 
our dust heaps. We piled the extra-mural debris in high 
mounds at the edge of the hill and cleared the ground 
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between them and the walls down to the native rock. 
However, in the Israelite times this space outside the city 
accommodated many houses, small and poor. We charted 
such fragments of house-walls as we found and saw that 
the rubbish from them had been mixed with that thrown 
outside the city of earlier times. 

Tuesday, March 20, was our first great day in this 
suburb of old Beth Shemesh. We found several frag- 
ments of decorated ware, some of it imported. There were 
pieces of two milk bowls: one was of gray ware with a 
white slip and dark brown decoration, the other a reddish 
ware with cream slip and bistre decoration, perhaps a na- 
tive product closely imitating its foreign sister. Both had 
wish-bone handles. 

In the afternoon we came on the mouth of the shaft 
containing the first of the burials opened by the expedi- 
tion. We called it T. 1, and it was to be our richest source, 
revealing itself as a veritable cemetery and needing weeks 
of care before we could close it for the season. Late in our 
campaign we found a tunnel between T. 1 and the T. 2 
system. We did not remove any of the contents of T. 1 for 
several days. 

But we were to have interesting materials for our col- 
lection before the day was over. Abd-er-Rahman, lead- 
ing a gang close against the wall on the outside, a yard 
below the surface of the field, came on a nest of house- 
hold ware in a perfect huddle of disorder. There were 
several whole vessels, and more that were nearly whole, 
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mostly bowls. Several dishes had been crushed, but so 
that the parts were nearly in position and mending was 
not difficult. All were filled with earth and kept from 
collapsing. A rectangular stone bowl with average di- 
mensions of about ten inches was in the lot. There was an 
ornamented jug or pail with strainer spout which we re- 
constructed from its many pieces (ca. 1100 B.C.).* 

It is important to keep the pottery of different days 
separate and more important to separate the levels from 
which it comes, and whether inside or outside the city 
walls. There is more probability that pottery within the 
walls may be found at the levels of the users and break- 
ers of the dishes. Outside the walls the dishes may have 
been thrown in any order or disorder. 

Concerning that defensive city wall against which our 
first week’s digging often terminated, it did prove to be 
a part of a pre-Israelite defense which still survives in 
dismantled state around the city. But it was only a later 
addition to the more powerful wall-system made of bet- 
ter, larger stones and laid upon the original rock in the 
Canaanite ages which we soon discovered. This oldest 
surviving city wall goes back for its beginning to the Age 
of Middle Bronze. The burials of those ages were in a 
series of rock caves and pits outside the settlements. The 
earliest burial deposits (T. 3) may be older than the wall, 
since we found the entrance inside the city under the 
flooring of our,oldest house, and the graves themselves 


*See registry numbers 18 to 33 from the city. 
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were in part under the very wall. These facts seem to us 
to point to the great wall being younger than that par- 
ticular burial group which was probably quite forgotten 
by the time the wall was building. The burial group itself 
was pure Middle Bronze in its pottery types. We found 
one amethyst ball-shaped bead in it which is of a kind 
found in Egypt in the period of the Twelfth Dynasty 
exclusively. Supposing, then, we say 1900 B.C. for the 
burial group and 1800 B.C. or less for the wall. We then 
notice that the cave burials found in what we call the 
T. 2 system are of a somewhat later order, and that the 
T. 1 groups follow the succession through Late Bronze 
and transition to Early Iron Age types, or at least the sug- 
gestion of such. That is, we came upon our burial deposits 
in the reverse order of their respective ages. Our latest 
find and the oldest group, T. 3, was the smallest and may 
have been the property of a noble family. 

The condition of the skeletal remains in each of the 
cemeteries agreed fairly well with the chronology of the 
caves and their pottery. The smallness of T. 3, the de- 
cayed condition of its bones, which by the way were 
shoved quite to one side of the deposits, and the lesser 
remains of pottery, bronze, alabaster and jewelry suggest 
either a smaller city or a private cemetery. 

The cause and use of an opening in the floor of a room 
(IV. 4) near by, to the west, are puzzling. It leads to a 
cave connected now with our T. 2 A., but empty. Whether 
the connection between it and the burial chamber T. 2 A. 
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was always known or has resulted from collapse in the 
cave wall is not clear. 

However, the contents of these three burial systems 
were kept apart from each other fairly well and sealed 
through the long ages, so that their sequences as revealed 
now are most significant for the modern study of their 


types. 
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The Canaanite City 


It would be presumptuous even to attempt to write the 
history of Beth Shemesh from the findings in a corner of 
the hill, but one can describe the relics of the three greater 
civilizations whose representatives lived on those western 
acres which were examined in 1928. The Canaanites de- 
veloped the most versatile, artistic and enduring culture 
in that particular region. Their buildings, judged from 
the remains, were excellent in structure and alignment. 
Of course, we are influenced by the fine house walls at the 
southern corner of the excavations. Everywhere the ma- 
sonry rests on the native rock. The best city wall, original 
and repaired, dates sometime between 1600 and 1900 
B.C., possibly. Whether parts of it go back to an earlier 
time we do not know as yet. We left the wall much as we 
found it. Neither do we know how high and command- 
ing it was. Its width is more than two meters, strong 
enough for all ordinary purposes. Probably not more than 
three or four meters of its height remain at any point in 
our sector. Its polygonal stones often measure nearly a 
meter across. [he slight outcrop of its present ruined top 
above the soil is just sufficient to give an edge to a modest 
terracing in the field. When we had removed the upper 
strata of the city debris, we could more easily imagine 
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how it felt to be a Canaanite living on the rock level be- 
hind his ramparts. We were still hundreds of cubits above 
the sea plain and the caravan routes which lay between us 
and the Mediterranean. We were in easy relations with 
the great nation of Egypt to the south, whose goods and 
styles we often used. The trade of Canaan brought us 
farther connections, practically, with every island and 
country around the Mediterranean. We had the finest 
models of the ceramic art to enjoy and imitate, from Cy- 
prus and from Crete. Implements and jewelry, ideas and 
customs from all the Sea-lands, west and north of us, 
were known and purchased. But we had our own clays 
and with them our potters must necessarily work as they 
fashioned many beautiful shapes. We could experiment 
in design and color and enjoy a degree of independence 
when we were making wares for the home market. Our 
dishes would not compete abroad with those of other 
lands, but they were suited to our wines, oils, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc., and they had honorable place in the clusters of 
vessels placed with our dead. They had the great advan- 
tage of being reasonably priced. Our leading men fol- 
lowed the Egyptian custom of wearing a ring containing 
a signet carved in the form of a scarab, often brought 
from Egypt itself. Steatite was the commonest substance 
used for these seals, though serpentine, paste, crystal, 
amethyst, carnelian were also used. Egyptian deities pic- 
tured in seals and amulets showed the veneration in which 
the gods of the south country were held, but our popula- 
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tion really set more store by the great goddess of fertility, 
the Astarte (Ishtar) of the East. The rugged enthusi- 
asms of the hinterland for the local deities and bloody 
sacrifices penetrated our border towns, and we were not 
likely to be disrespectful of the gods of any people with 
whom we did business. So religious knowledge from the 
direction of Europe and the islands came to us and was 
assimilated to our native preferences. The serpent cult 
was known and incorporated with our representations of 
the deity. Charms and amulets were imported outright 
and used, as received, in our own manner. We were not 
narrowly sectarian. Our primary instincts were for agri- 
cultural Canaan, but our secondary training was richly 
cosmopolitan. 

There were many men and families of wealth and abil- 
ity among us. Such persons might speak or even write 
three or four languages. Politics did not concern us much 
except as affecting business and taxes. We had known the 
serene strength of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt. Then 
came the powerful pressure and effective disturbance of 
the Hyksos lords who conquered and administered Egypt 
for a long time, and when expelled made an expensive 
demand on our resources, but we compounded with them, 
and with the triumphant Egyptian nationalists who fol- 
lowed them up so often and challenged their very exis- 
tence. The seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth dynasties 
of Egyptian rulers found us accommodating. We paid 
our dues. We carried on. We could always manage to keep 
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the peace with those who controlled us from the outside 
and let us develop those lines of trade by which we lived 
and paid our taxes. Our most serious difficulties came from 
invaders who wished to live where we were living and 
on what we had been living upon. Such were the maraud- 
ers from the west, called in general Sea Peoples, who 
really cast their eyes on the good things of Egypt, but 
when they were thrown back upon us by the Egyptian 
armies were a serious burden. For some of them had at- 
tempted to enter Egypt by the overland routes through 
Canaan. Similarly the Habiri tribes from the East and 
South were a pest and very destructive. 

These two greatest annoyances, the western Sea Peo- 
ples looking for homes and food, and the Habiri desert 
tribes thick as a locust plague, wrecked our walls of de- 
fense which had been a safeguard against most social ills 
and gave us new masters. Egypt was weak and could not, 
or would not, give us the protection we needed, even in 
her own interest. In the wake of the Sea Peoples was a 
guild of clever business men with certain western connec- 
tions who got control of our commerce and used their 
political strength to take over the government of our 
towns. We had been going through many shiftings and 
adaptations in our social fabric, and the methods and con- 
veniences of living. For example, a much less beautiful 
but more effective metal, iron, was displacing the former 
king of practical metals, bronze, and it seemed as if a 
train of consequences followed by necessity. One would 
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notice many changes in our ceramic art, in our business 
methods. While beauty was not banished, it seemed as if 
utility was forward, being a kind of beauty in itself. We 
noticed a speeding up of all activities, farming, manufac- 
ture, transportation, warfare, trade. Intercourse with the 
nations was more businesslike, perhaps less cultural. We 
were still religious, but perhaps more perfunctory about 
such matters than before. ‘There were more styles in com- 
modities and devices from which to select, probably fewer 
artists. The Philistine lords of commerce ruled in five 
great towns not far from us, and threw their methods and 
their control over such smaller towns as ours. With the 
Philistine occupation there was probably no more than 
the normal accommodation of religious ideas and prac- 
tices such as any thoughtful person might expect in more 
strenuous times. The larger mass of the population con- 
tinued Canaanite, though the offices and prominent posi- 
tions were usually filled with Philistine leaders or parti- 
sans. The city walls which had been damaged in recent 
troubles were reinforced by a lesser system of walls and 
towers 1n smaller stones. 

Fire had done its destructive worst on the buildings of 
our city, or many of them. Roof timbers and clay upper 
stories had come crashing down on the good masonry of 
the first story, and charcoal and ash showed where the 
dwellings had smouldered for days. The frightened peo- 
ple were gradually returning to their old habitations. 
Sometimes there were new masters, but they couldn’t use 
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Lotus, papyrus, reeds, serpent on left thigh. Registry 463. 
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all the property. The rubbish piles were smoothed off and 
new lines of streets and houses were built. The bases of 
these were but little above the wrecks of the older build- 
ings. [he common people were needed in the work and 
sometimes mixed with the poorer classes of the invaders. 
In twenty years one saw a different city. It was up a little 
higher in the air in spots. It was defended by a wall partly 
old and partly new. A great deal of rubbish had been 
dumped over the wall and allowed to roll part way on the 
slope. For that reason we needed a defense a little higher. 
The stumps of the old wall made a very solid foundation. 
The old cemeteries were lost to sight and one would have 
to cut through meters of debris, and even then have difh- 
culty in locating the mouths of the pits and caves. Weeds 
grew over these slopes except where a farmer’s grain or 
vegetables crept close up to the bastions. 

The prosperity of the city was quickened by excellent 
trade conditions. The new lords had many favorable con- 
nections abroad and up and down the coast. Many other 
cities suffering a similar fate with ours and passing into 
the hands of similar masters worked out a commercial 
life very much like that at Beth Shemesh. Such cities 
made a league for business and helped each other to grow 
in wealth and the good things of life. It was a period of 
expansion and enthusiasm. The new wealth made it pos- 
sible to buy the comforts of life, and the success of the 
communities of trading citizens was known abroad. Some 
of the Westerners may have called the country Peleset 
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land, or Palestine, as it was later named by the Greek and 
Latin peoples. Others continued to say Canaan, but in 
time the older name was almost forgotten. Matters were 
not allowed to run smoothly forever. The West had had 
its turn of breaking things up, and now the farther East 
was to take a vigorous hand. Restless, famished tribes of 
Semites called Habiri, with ideas of their own, and the 


| physical force to drive them in, overran the country and 


_ disputed all authority. Egypt was powerless, or preoc- 


_ cupied, and the local magnates were driven to make terms, 


or die, before the ravagers. 


The destruction of that Bronze Age which we call 
Canaanite was very uneven. There are places where every 
vestige of a house wall has disappeared clean to the rock. 
The dressed stone of the old houses saved quarrying, and 
wherever it could be reached easily would be adapted to 
new uses by the builders who lived in the Philistine and 
Hebrew periods. As the plans will show, the lines of the 
buildings are fairly clear wherever we have removed the 
layers of the Iron Age. We cannot identify any part of 
the Canaanite stone work as earlier than Middle Bronze, 
but we have enough fragments of pottery earlier than 
2000 to suggest an Early Bronze period at Beth Shemesh. 
Whether it was a stone city, or built of brick, slightly out- 
side the present bounds or shrunken somewhere within 
them, whether it had a wall and where it buried its dead 
are questions that remain as well as the extent of its occu- 
pation and the nature of the race. 
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The buildings of II. were the most numerous of any 
level in our sector. Noteworthy is the comparative few- 
ness of buildings in Level III., next below. The best struc- 
tural masonry is on Level IV. In the southern corner, for 
example, the exterior walls of houses are very wide, the 
party walls are a single stone’s width, but well laid. 

The large palatial structure was remodelled twice. 
On the lowest level of its base we find a dark gray clay 
worked. The repaired floor levels are beaten lime, giving 
almost the appearance of plaster. The side walls and 
jambs show similar evidence of renewal. A rounding pi- 
laster-like pile of rubble chokes what was once an en- 
trance to a very narrow room or hall. This filling probably 
belonged to the second stage of repair. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Philistine Interlude 


Why are the Philistines so elusive? There was a people 
important enough to leave their name stamped upon the 
"land of Canaan. Palestine it will be forever, or certainly 
‘ until this epoch is forgotten. The Philistines are indelibly 
\impressed on the national records of a people who feared 
and hated them. The Old Testament has made the Philis- 
‘tine the villain of the pre-Assyrian Age in Palestine, and 
“has bequeathed the odium of the name until Matthew 
Arnold could catch and set it in his amber. For commer- 
cial success, for sordid materialism, for all unloveliness 
and hatefulness, these predecessors of the Jews were pil- 
loried and their name is still useful to express certain ideas 
antipathetic to a free and generous humanity. No won- 
der those sturdy Hebrews of the open spaces, with their 
Bedu-like scorn of the subtle, the sophisticated, the cor- 
rupt, despised the magnates of the plains. No wonder 
the Philistines seemed irreligious and immoral, utterly 
despicable to honest men. No wonder a David proved a 
glorious foil to the whole diseased race of them. But 
why may we not know more about them: Because like 
‘Carthage they were so sterile in the things for which we 
most deeply care? Because they were so evanescent, so 
| short in their grasp of reality, so small a factor in the finer 
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life of Palestine? Because they sold out and for their 
short-lived grasp of worldly power surrendered their 
chance to be a growing, progressive race and nation? Be-. 
cause they were merely the attractively patterned slag 
from a fiery mass movement of races converging on West- 


ern Asia from the Mediterranean threatening the glory of 


Egypt? Where the gold of that crucible of Sea Peoples | 


was left we may not know. Sherden, Danaoi, Weshesh, 


Thekel, Peleset, these nations had doubtless great val- ' 
ues within them. If the last really gave name to Philis-_ 


tines and Philistia, z. e., Palestine, then we may have a 
clue to what happened. The heroes fought for the new 


homes and food needed by their wives and babies. With 
Goth-like savagery they assailed decaying Egypt, but not | 


successfully. Flung back upon Syria and Canaan they set- 
tled as best they might and made one of those many West- 
ern contributions to the East, which are all so hard to 
appraise. Epigoni of warriors and frontiersmen, the rem- 
nants turned traders. Punic or Philistine, they made war 
serve their lust for business and failed in it. Hebrews and 
Romans had better ideals and a more fruitful valor. 
Fragments of the Sea Peoples may have been absorbed 
by the rising Phenicia and have laid in the South the 
foundations of that Hanseatic League of Philistine cities. 


May we say, then, that the Philistine is a relic of the great | 


mass movement of Western peoples known as the Sea Peo- | 
ples, and one reason why they are so little known is that | 
4 . . } 

they occupied the stage for a comparatively short time) 
Al 
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and were more secular than philosophical, therefore left 
no record of their self-consciousness! Their publicity was 
managed for them by ardent enemies. 

Wherever the Philistine veneer disappears from the 
sacred records the old Canaanite terms are apt to rise to 
expression. Yet the Philistines must have been more pic- 
turesque than the Edomites, Girgashites, or even Hittites. 

The terrific flashes of Hebrew hate were reflected from 
the metallism of the Philistines, as they were never 
thrown back from those other worldings of the land. Per- 
haps the Hebrews envied them more. We can imagine the 
easy swagger of the foe from the towns, with his paid 
soldiery, as he recognized the menace in those Eastern 
raiders, the Hebrew clans. Perhaps he did not even ex- 
pend his whole strength until too late, when the mountains 
accumulated and overwhelmed him. With David the con- 
quest was over. The nemesis of the merchants was the fin- 
est outburst of pure Semitism in the person of this darling 
of Israel’s golden age. Maccabaeus and Muhammad are 
the others of the East’s most magnificent militarism, and 
this trio was fundamentally idealistic. 

We are tempted to think of the Philistines as introduc- 
ing Canaan to its Iron Age, but we read the testimony 
of Beth Shemesh otherwise. The burial sequences there 
which may never have been disturbed by Philistines, in 
ignorance of them, seem to show that the Canaanites 
glided into the Age of Iron in their own right. Iron frag- 
ments (bracelets or anklets) in T. 2 are strongly sugges- 
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tive, as is the change in pottery types and decorations, as 
we scan the mementoes in cemeteries, 3, 2 and 1, in this 
order. The shapes, the colors, the designs in 2, and espe- 
cially in 1, are cognizant of the transition from the older 
metal to the new in Mediterranean countries. The widest 
experimentation is revealed in cemetery 1, our transition 
cemetery, and is almost as eloquent as an inscription would 
be in telling of the change. So, when the Philistines came, 
they did not bring in the ceramics of the Iron Age, but a’ 
further extension of its repertory. Both in their importa- 
tions and in the local imitations and influences of those 
imports a distinction is seen, but not a sharp difference. 

The types shown in the registry as Nos. 390, 393, 497, 
etc., repeat the well-known patterns already called 
Philistine. Utility is the salient feature of the Iron Age, 
and marks the wares of the Philistine and Hebrew times. | 
But at first utility is loth to drop decorative excellences. 
That applies all through the Philistine and early Hebrew 
models. The Philistines must include design because they 
were importers on a generous scale, and the local potters 
of Beth Shemesh would have the stimulation of the for- 
eign wares in beautiful design of line and color. Yet it 
must be said that the artistic merit of the local pottery 
declines as we leave the Bronze Age. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Hebrews at Beth Shemesh 


We may go to those plaintive messages from Palestine, 
found in the Pharaoh’s archives at Tell el Amarna, to 
learn how severe was the force of the vigorous Habiri 


| against civilization. We believe that the Habiri and the 


Hebrews were kindred. We do not use the term Jew un- 
til after the period of Beth Shemesh. The Hebrew con- 
quest of Canaan-Palestine was a phase of that desert pres- 
sure through the wilderness upon the cities. The Hebrews 
did not barter nor compound. They took and smashed 
when they took at all. Often they fell back mangled and 
scattered, but never destroyed. They gathered the rem- 
nants of their people and consulted the oracle, and though 
bewildered, raged again and again at gates and walls. 
Tamed at last and seduced by the softness of an ancient 
culture, they settled on more or less amicable terms in, or 
between, the marts and palaces. Now and again their pa- 
triotic prophets fired their resolve and released the ter- 
rible arm of jihad. The Bible is eloquent of the passionate 
clashing of ideals as well as of weaponry. Gradually the 
Hebrew folk became schooled in the arts of Canaan. 
Gradually their rulers became corrupt. But the racial 
roots still sucked at the drying springs of the East to bring 
forth terrible ascetics, Elijahs and Micahs. A few chosen 
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followed the greater leaders, and so schools of the proph- 
ets gathered their teachings into memoirs and anthologies, 
but the majority of the Hebrew people succumbed often 
to heathenism and paganism. For there was no true mono- 
theistic public of the Levitical type until the Persian 
period after the chastening of the Babylonian conquests. 
Our duty is to assess the share of Hebrews in the chang- 
ing accounts of Beth Shemesh, a business city on the con- 
fines of the fertile plain that. looks towards Egypt and 
Europe. The success of Hebrew arms at Beth Shemesh, 
at first dubious, was at last convincing, and the city had 
a taste, more, of savage revenge. Fire and wreck were at \ 
least as thorough as in the first successes of the Sea Peoples. _ 
We incline to think that the Hebrew change was more de-| 
cisive, for the walls, the houses, the shrines and cult ob-| 
jects of the doomed city. The more warlike Hebrews were 
passing to conquests farther afield, or had become accus- 
tomed to the mountains, the gorges, the Jordan Plain, and 
the by-ways among the lesser hills. Garrisons were doubt- 
less left in the frontier cities as Easterners would con- 
sider those of the Shephelah. Perhaps the gentler social 
elements among the invaders would accept the privileges 
of conquerors and learn to be merchants. We imagine that 
the majority of the inhabitants was Canaanite in the re- 
habilitated places and secretly carried on nearly accord- 
ing to their old convictions in religion as in business. Not 
too secretly, because a mixture of invaders, though politi- 
cally dominant, usually results in a softening of the preju- 
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dices, even at times of the loyalties of a conquering minor- 
ity. For some such reasons the soldiery of Islam, in the 
impressive conquest of a later world, was quartered in 
camp cities not too near the towns they subdued. 

Beth Shemesh resumed its life, sadly broken, as a fac- 
tory and caravansary of the Iron Age. It did not, perhaps, 
repair the useless wall (see Mackenzie). It levelled off 
the bloody ground, gathered convenient building stone, 
laid out new lines of dwellings and shops, and sought to 
live on the rich farms at its feet, to gather fees from the 
crippled caravan trade. 

Either this western part of the hill was at first sparsely 
settled after destruction, or much remained of previous 
dwellings. There is not a large amount of new building 
registered. The sanctuary space may have been a deter- 
rent to setting dwellings too near, though a formal re- 
ligious building was attempted a little farther north. (See 
plan.) On this same site a larger temple was built enclos- 
ing the earlier with its buried level, but sanctity may have 
long hovered about the entire region. 


Later Hebrew Times 


The population swelled notably in the later centuries, 
say from Ahab to Hezekiah, kings of Judah. A fine street 
of unusual width ran southeast and northwest over the 
place where Canaanite houses had stood, over the stone- 
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Upper: Cistern 1. West edge of work. 


Lower: Pottery group in place, April 17. 


Southwest corner of a room west of II. 12. 
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table of offerings which perhaps was but little disturbed. 
It has cup-marks, a grooved channel and a basin-like de- 
pression for catching blood. Its cracked condition may be 
due to the great weight that came upon it in its slightly 
tipped position. Good houses lined the street on the west. 
On the easterly side was a market-yard paved and a flat- 
iron-shaped building. Inside the three-cornered room, 
snug against the threshold, was a stone, a meter and a half 
in length and circumference, carefully chip-hewn. A 
third of a meter above it, on a southern corner of the room 
wall was a stone socket which fitted it. Several other be- 
tyls, or sacred pillar stones, are near by, all prone, and 
seem to belong to one system, which includes the limestone 
offerings-table. These cult objects were not notably abused, 
and may simply have been gradually outgrown and for- 
gotten after the early Hebrew period, from Solomon to 
Ahab. Houses, floors and a street were made over them, 
and the current worship went on in the temple structure 
slightly farther to the north, where an astarte head, an 
incense-burner stand, in clay, and other objects were 
found. That temple proving too meagre, a large structure 
swept it in and covered it. Its pillar bases and side walls, 
bits of plastered floor and a few small cult objects are all 
that have been found of an impressive foundation. 

The poorer people of this precinct must go westward 
toward the city wall for their lesser houses, and over and 
beyond the wall. Their bins and shops and narrow alleys 
were our first masonry. The layout of that late Israelite 
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city which never recovered from the blows of the enemy, 
perhaps Sennacherib the Assyrian (700), is of peculiar 
interest to us, since it was our first archeological picture 
of Beth Shemesh. When we took it over, the accumulation 
of 2,500 years lay on it, a fairly friable soil of two feet 
depth. Most protruding stone had been carried away and 
wheat clothed it completely. Therefore it meant but a 
few hours to reach much antiquity. And as we concluded 
our study of this stratum, which we called II., we re- 
gretted to see it dissolve. 
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Upper: April 6. Pit mouths of T. 2 c., d. and e. 
LOWER: April 2. Digging and survey in suburbs of Level II. 
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CHAPTER V 


Eloquent Cemeteries 


They were the greatest surprise with their wealth of 
suggestion in color-design and sequence. That we should 
find them in the reverse order of their age, is an interest- 
ing fact that comes out on comparison. The first one found 
is farthest from the great city wall. It lies out on the face 
of the rock, six meters from the wall. A deep shaft, nearly 
circular, filled to the top with soil and gravel, leads to an 
underground chamber, eventually, which gropes in sev- 
eral directions, one of them being a tunnel leading into 
T. 2. The walls of these caves are very soft and likely to 
crumble if jarred or rubbed. It was not always easy to tell 
whether an excavation made would lead to further bur- 
ials, an old chamber filled up with fallen marl, or simply 

_enlarge the natural size of the cavity, so soft is the sub- 
stance of which the caves are made. Burials continued to 
be made for a long time, we judge, in the younger ceme- 
teries, perhaps two centuries, or, perhaps, but one century 
in T. 1. The last burial, that is the first one uncovered by 
the expedition, may have occurred just before the destruc- 
tion of the business prosperity of the Canaanite when the 
city succumbed to the Sea Peoples. We were very leisurely 
about the clearing of the first deposit, not knowing but 
that we were at the bottom of the pit and not dreaming 
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that other caves, well provided, were near. Therefore we 
drew and photographed, measured and prepared to inter- 
pret this first grave. 

The experience of opening those many graves was a 
succession of surprises and delights. Before we had be- 
come well acquainted with T. 1, the second tomb had been 
disclosed. It soon showed specimens of jewelry, beads, and 
even a scarab or two. Sieves were brought to help and the 
rubbish from these caves was treated very respectfully. 
It paid well and much of the debris was put through sev- 
eral siftings. Two grades of fine sieves were used. The 
eyes and fingers of the Egyptians were almost equal to 
sieves, and usually anticipated them. When we gathered 
carnelian beads enough from one spot to make a neck- 
lace, we guessed we were in the last abode of a woman of 
ancient time. We did not identify her skeleton. We were 
more fortunate in the case of certain warriors whose 
weapons lay beside their dishes and close to their frames. 
T. 2 was very soon known as having two entrances, which 
we then dubbed a. and b. Some entrancing combinations 
of pottery were early shown, and the “‘bilbils” in T. 2 a. 
were nearly cemented to their bed, so thoroughly did the 
falling marl of the ages close them in. When T. 2 c. came 
to view we were prepared for almost any degree of rami- 
fication and richness, especially as T. 2 d. with its double 
entrance followed soon. A hole in the face of the rock 
beyond, 7. e., southeasterly from it, proved empty. These 
various openings were parts of a fissure which threatened 
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The area of the burials outside the wall, particularly T. 2 b., c., d. and e. 


T. 1 is to the right of the mid-ground. 
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that other caves, well provided, were near. Therefore we 
drew and photographed, measured and prepared to inter- 
pret this first grave. 

The experience of opening those many graves was a 
succession of surprises and delights. Before we had be- 
come well acquainted with T. 1, the second tomb had been 
disclosed. It soon showed specimens of jewelry, beads, and 
even a scarab or two. Sieves were brought to help and the 
rubbish from these caves was treated very respectfully. 
It paid well and much of the debris was put through sev- 
eral siftings. Two grades of fine sieves were used. The 
eyes and fingers of the Egyptians were almost equal to 
sieves, and usually anticipated them. When we gathered 
carnelian beads enough from one spot to make a neck- 
lace, we guessed we were in the last abode of a woman of 
ancient time. We did not identify her skeleton. We were 
more fortunate in the case of certain warriors whose 
weapons lay beside their dishes and close to their frames. 
T. 2 was very soon known as having two entrances, which 
we then dubbed a. and b. Some entrancing combinations 
of pottery were early shown, and the “bilbils” in T. 2 a. 
were nearly cemented to their bed, so thoroughly did the 
falling marl of the ages close them in. When T. 2 c. came 
to view we were prepared for almost any degree of rami- 
fication and richness, especially as T. 2 d. with its double 
entrance followed soon. A hole in the face of the rock 
beyond, 7. e., southeasterly from it, proved empty. These 
various openings were parts of a fissure which threatened 
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the limestone all about us. The fissure leading to T. 2 e. 
went off in a westerly direction from c. and d. Next to 
the greatest surprise, was the almost unending richness 
and variety of T. 1, as we continued to call it, although 
making allowance for its departments. As Metwelli went 
downward in the pit, the successive layers brought out a 
phenomenal quantity of vessels. 

A whole day would be spent on a level, cleaning with 
brush and knife the ever-deepening hole until we had 
an open display of much pottery which had been huddled, 
or piled, or shoved to the sides as some later funeral party 
came in with its burden. The first burial we opened was, 
therefore, very naturally, the most orderly of all. This 
emptying of T. 1 continued for many days. Most of our 
color design and many of our most valued shapes were 
the result of its yield. 

Meanwhile, T. 2 a. and b. showed unexpected develop- 
ments. We had noted its tendency to run under the wall 
and city, and suspected a fissure, at least, in that direction. 
This further extension of it seemed likely to endanger hu- 
man life. We borrowed railroad ties and attempted shor- 
ing. Piling of loose stone to make a support for the cave- 
roof was also contemplated. At last a large room was 
cleared northward and the connection did go under the 
city, to emerge in the floor of IV. 4. Very naturally the 
question arose to the lips of one of our scientific visitors, 
why? Did the family know of this closet full of skeletons 
near at hand? Was there ever an open passage, or was it 
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always blocked and difficult, and what was the chronology 
of these facts and relations? Many of the developments in 
these caves probably took place in the ages since their use. 
Limestone caves are very changeable. New ones are form- 
ing and old ones disappear as sides and roofs collapse. 
Only persistent digging will recover the ancient chambers 
and passages, and even then with such soft rock it is not 
always clear whether one is restoring a cave, or creating 
one. One is, however, reassured when, in the thick of an 
ambiguous fill, one comes on human bones and a plentiful 
supply of household utensils. 

In the neighborhood of these funeral pits we found 
other holes which yielded no sign of artifact, or bone, and 
thus reassured us that we had probably found all the pas- 
sages that had ever been used. 

What was perhaps the greatest surprise of all was the 
finding of the third burial cave. It opened directly under 
our painted mark IV. 1. It was soon apparent that this 
smallest deposit and nearest the city was the oldest of the 
three systems. We were not disposed to welcome any more 
complicating discoveries, but came on this burial so sud- 
denly as to leave no choice but to go on with it unless we 
would risk its discovery by illicit diggers. However, it 
proved easy to measure, sketch and photograph, and 
simpler in its nature than the other caves. There was no 
risk of falling sides, or top, and its contents were imme- 
diately available. As seen from the opening made by lift- 
ing away the well-packed cover stones, the jars looked 
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to be in better order and condition than the contents of the 
other pits on first opening. Was it a private burial place 
for occupants of the fine house? I remarked to the réis as 
he poked about the entrance during his breakfast siesta, 
that “Allah behib hathi esh-shugl.” He grinned appreci- 
atively. 

It is possible that further excavation in the region of 
the three systems of burial may reveal more extensive 
cemeteries, and we hope to reopen the edges of our dig 
and follow indications, but we can hardly expect any more 
revelatory types of burial unless we are favored with an 
Early Bronze Age tomb. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Extra-Mural Suburbs and Remains, Exclusive 
of Burials 


It was well that the expedition began where it did, and 
that it soon gave over the idea of intra-mural excavations 
for the while. For the sake of its rubbish piles alone it was 
important to have ample space outside the walls and just 
under them. And since there was a city wall there and, as 
it proved, more than one, it was very good to see the 
outer face before being introduced to the complications 
of stratification studies and building remains. The nature 
of what might be found in the city came to us gradually 
in the stray bits thrown out in the debris beyond the walls. 

The two meters width and depth, immediately outside 
the city wall, show many stones from the wall, so that the 
external rubbish from that period of fill may have been 
contemporary with the dilapidation. 

The late Israelite houses, possibly early Israelite houses, 
were two meters above the face of the rock in which the 
pits are found. And as two meters is about the depth of the 
overthrown loose stones of the broken city wall, we may 
surmise that when the great wall and second wall were 
effective the rock surface would be nearly clear, and that 
the building of the suburbs began at a time when two 
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meters of fill had taken place. Houses on the inside of the 
wall would be nearly at the level of the wall in its ruined 
state, or even rise above it. As soon as the filling outside 
was high and level enough, the houses would tend to run 
over and beyond to where we found their stumps laid on 
earth. 


The Wall. System 


Did the city of the Early Bronze Age have a defensive 
wall? Are any parts of it in the present ruin or wall? That 
is, did it follow anywhere near the present known lines? 
Mackenzie and Newton had pretty well determined the 
wall’s course. A terrace-like ridge around the hill indi- 
cates it, and the Palestine Exploration Fund party essayed 
many cuts here and there in the circuit, besides the pieces, 
together with the South Gate, which they exhumed. The 
portions of the cyclopean wall resting on native rock are 
impressive and convincing, but what of its date? In a 
small degree it resembles the Tell-en-Nasbeh wall in its 
face, but lacking plaster and apron-like revetments and 
the enormous thickness of that wall. It has been compared 
by one scholar with the Jericho wall. A fine house which 
we incline to date Middle Bronze in its early period, abuts 
on the wall and uses its interior face in such a way as to 
suggest early knowledge of it. In that house system, lean- 
ing against an angle of the wall, we found No. 374 in 
IV. 9, a Middle Bronze type of jar. 
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How high was the wall? Probably not as high as the 
Tell-en-Nasbeh wall, which may have been 40 to 45 feet 
above the rock and, with its magnificent breadth, 16 feet 
(and even 20 to 25 on the east), might well have been a 
fortress. Then, too, jar No. 765, found in the fine house 
system and resembling certain specimens within T. 3, 
may suggest that the two spots are near of an age. The 
two types, however, are not identical. How far apart are 
they, if insequence? Or are they contemporaneous though 
different? Was the small cemetery put there before or 
during the life of the house? The house is palimpsest. 
Signs of repair and remodelling are on it. If T. 3 was the 
property of a private family, or clan, a noble family pre- 
sumably, then perhaps they knew a reason for having the 
entrance from within their structure. I doubt it. I believe 
the burials would be more remote from dwellings, per- 
haps, and outside any city wall that might exist. Did the 
builder of a house later discover the secret, disturb the 
contents of the chamber, withdraw, close the place, build — 
his flooring and walls over it, and close its history until 
May 5, 1928? This seems to me plausible. I don’t see how 
a mason doing such good work in that quarter could fail 
to note the peculiarities connected with a covered pit en- 
trance. The covering was well done, else silt would have 
filled this cave as it did T. 1 and T. 2. The careful cover- 
ing known to the property-owner of the south corner 
house may have been with relation to another and earlier 
house on the site. One cannot say which of several pos- 
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Top row, small objects of stone, clay and bronze. 


Lower rows, stone objects, rubbing stones, bowls, etc. 
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sible opportunities was availed of to disturb the treasures. 

At some time in man’s very distant past, he began to use 
stone, but the date is now impossible to place on his time- 
table. He has never ceased to use it. We found flints all 
through the layers of our mound, little saws, scrapers and 
knives. However, flints were plentiful in main levels ITI. 
and IV. and rare above these levels. Stone in the form 
of bowls, vats, mills, and rollers continued in use. Stone 
weights are a convenience that the citizens were loath to 
change and, of course, jewelry will never discard stones 
of great value and beauty. Considerable alabaster was used 
in dishes, much of it in a bad state of decay. The prize 
piece, complete, was provided with a removable neck, 
ground with a deep flange and so finely that the joining 
scarcely showed. 

We found very little bone, some for handles, beads or 
buttons. Ivory appeared, the largest piece being the base 
of a mechanical duck, shaped very like a boat (130x58 
mm.). Shells as implements or ornament and cut into 
decorative shapes were there. 

The explorers were pleased to find good specimens of 
pottery, in the lower levels of the city houses, which were 
similar in design to some of those found in the tombs. One 
would naturally expect that more whole specimens would 
be preserved with the burials than in the wear and tear of 
street life, or even in daily use within doors. Jar No. 374 
we found and photographed in position, as the people left 
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it in an angle, within the fine Canaanite house (IV. 9), 
on the floor. Mahmoud came and marked the fragments 
as they stood in place, since they would fall apart when 
the jar was moved. Then at the wely he washed and re- 


assembled the vessel. 
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Results and Objects from Day to Day 


Let us now review a little more closely the materials 
which underlie this sketch of old Beth Shemesh. 

The pure, Middle Bronze (2000-1500) burial de- 
posits of dishes in T. 3 is a good point of beginning. Its 
position might suggest that this cemetery was placed out- 
side a settlement and probably earlier than the great wall. 
It was almost surely unknown to the builders of the great 
wall. Would anyone put a grave under a defensive wall? 
Would anyone knowingly put such a wall over a burial- 
cave which could be entered, conceivably, by crushing the 
rock-floor beyond the wall, outside, and in any case would 
endanger the stability of the heavy wall above it? 

We may surmise that T. 3 was used as a burial chamber 
in the early part of the Middle Bronze Age. In Palestine 
that is generally dated between 2000 and 1500 or 1600 
B.C. We suggest the date of 1900 B.C. for T. 3. Some- 
what later, perhaps a century, the great city wall was built. 
A little later the fine house was begun and still later it was 
repaired, perhaps extended. During one of those repair- 
ing experiences, perhaps when an extension took the inner 
face of the city wall asa wall of the dwelling, the builders 
discovered the entrance to the ancient burial and closed it 
again. They would look within the cave before closing it 
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up, and perhaps they found something still left which was 
worth their taking. 

We should like to know how many times this cave had 
been opened before, and who was the intruder who pushed 
so many of the bones into the far end. It would seem that 
bones and vessels may have been brushed aside each time 
a new burial was made in other pits, but this crowding was 
different and may have been done in one effort. In time 
the bones of even one’s fellows are apt to lose some of the 
consideration which is given to the recently deceased, or, 
at least, a different kind of treatment is accorded them. 
Remember how at the monastery of Mar Saba in Pales- 
tine the most ancient skeletons are compacted to save 
space. In other communities, too, the remains are cramped 
more and more unceremoniously as time goes on. The 
bronze needles and pins which had been left in the bone 
group were in the most advanced stage of corrosion, 
gleaming with that lovely but disastrous blue color, as the 
light from the upper world fell across them that first — 
Saturday in May. 

We missed in T. 3 any of those charming Cypriote 
pieces made of fine paste, with lustrous surface and fine 
painted decoration such as turned up in T. 2. But in the 
adjoining structure in the city, was one whole specimen 
of Mediterranean imported ware (213). This, evidently, 
was the property of a later dweller in the fine house who 
lived at the time when T. 2 was being used. Again remem- 
ber as a small matter the spherical bead of amethyst in 
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T. 3 and other small objects. If that ball bead were found 
in Egypt it would surely suggest the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Then further, the scarabs are suggestive of the 
early age of these deposits. There are fourteen of them 
pictured on page No. 89, the lowest three rows of the 
group. 

We seem to be provided, after our starting-point in 
T. 3 and its contents, then, with an orderly and most inter- 
esting sequence right up through the strata of the city and 
out through the sequences in cemeteries T. 2 and T. 1. 
The masonry of the successive house walls is in three main 
layers, but two of these threaten to break up into two 
period-styles apiece, which would make five periods of 
occupation. Counterparts of a goodly number of the 
Bronze Age pottery models as saved from the cemeteries 
were found in the debris of the city, usually in fragments. 
The Iron Age pottery was more plentiful in the city debris 
and frequently whole examples turned out. A consider- 
able number of painted sherds from the city streets and 
houses have been saved for design and color. They catch 
up the anticipations of themselves in T. 1 and go on to 
much greater variety. Then the Mediterranean importa- 
tions have to be considered along with the specimens gen- 
erally called Philistine. 

The Early Iron Age dishes suffered severely, which 
hints to us how other property of that time may have 
fared. Naturally we think of the age of David and Solo- 
mon as the time when the blows fell on the Beth Shemesh 
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of those days. We remember the raid of the Pharaoh al- 
luded to in I Kings 9:16, which may well have affected 
the district. “Pharaoh, King of Egypt, had gone up and 
taken Gezer and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaan- 
ites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a portion unto 
his daughter, Solomon’s wife.’ Notice that the Canaan- 
ites and not the Philistines are in the town, or else the 
memory of the writer harks back to them. The Philistines 
ruled an essentially Canaanite town, and we think that the 
Hebrews did the same when their turn came. 

The question will arise as to whether there were any 
truly Hebrew potters in Beth Shemesh in the Early Iron 
Age centuries. The fact that the Hebrews may have been 
near, or warred there, or even governed there, in some 
sense, does not insure that they were potters. To go back a 
point, we might as well have asked the question, ‘“Were 
there any distinctively Philistine potters?” It is probable 
that there were Philistine importers of foreign pottery. 
But the local Iron Age styles may have been largely Ca- 


| naanite products from 1200 B.C. to the time of Ahab 
‘ and perhaps later than that. 


The next fact to be noticed is that complete, or any- 
where near complete specimens are very much more abun- 


dant in the latest Israelite stratum found than in any 
- stratum between that and the beginning of the Iron Age 


—say 1200 B.C. We use these boundaries of time at Beth 

Shemesh without any sense of sharpness. Fortunately the 

sherds were plentiful from top to bottom of the city 
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proper. We noticed that the variety and the richness of 
color in the sherds fades almost away as one comes into 
the top layer of all, what we have designated as level II. 
We should be quite reconciled to using the term “Iron” 
for the time from 1200 to 600 and leaving the racial 
specifications to politics rather than pottery. In such case 
we should scarcely mention Philistine, Hebrew or Israel- 
ite. The one consideration that would hold with us would | 
be that the later Iron Age forms in clay vessels are true 
to the types in those hill towns where the Hebrews or Is- 
raelites were really dominant as rulers and formed a con-. 
siderable part of the population. 

As to the little nest of dishes uncovered in a very shal- 
low excavation, so near the surface of the ground, just 
outside the city wall at the south, by Abd-er-Rahman, 
March 20, I think we may hazard an explanation of that, 
perhaps. They were of the early iron period, possibly to 
be called Philistine. They were in a huddle and much 
cracked. They could have been left there hastily, just out- 
side the wall which was then much higher. They received 
a shallow covering of soil. Then came the destruction of 
the city wall when top-stones came tumbling down to pile 
up over the pottery cache. When later builders wanted any 
good stone, they treated this extra-mural jumble as a poor 
man’s quarry, and in time the stones were all used up, so 
far as they showed above the soil. When the loose, easily 
taken stones were gone, the pottery group aforesaid was, 
again, near the surface, for there had never been a deep 
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earth layer over it. It is tempting to say that the cluster of 
_ dishes was dropped near the wall and outside it at the time 
of the attack by the Hebrew clansmen, that the enemy 
| proceeded soon to destroy the upper part of the wall, and 
| that either later repairers pulled out the stones or builders, 
even as late as those who raised the village of ’Ain Shems, 
' continued doing so. 

The debris in the city was orderly. The debris, thrown 
out from time to time, beyond the city wall, was in as 
much disorder as one would expect. There is a spot, mem- 
orable as the location of many bits of thin wish-bone 
handle ware, and near this spot in work which we did in 
middle May to determine whether we had an offset or 
something else in the wall at that point, we found a few 
more fragments of this wish-bone handle ware (Cypri- 
ote) in ashy gray. Near the earliest mouth of T. 2, but 
above it, in the debris, was a base of pitted or comb- 
pricked ware such as we usually date c. 1800 B.C. (regis- 
try 68). A little farther south, and in the upper debris, we 
picked up a piece of ledge-handle ware of too early a date 
to belong to any house levels found. 


The Objects 


Perhaps we may now take up again the daily succession 
of experiences where we broke it off at page 25 and de- 
scribe the discoveries more in detail from our notes. There 
is a certain advantage in contemporaneous impressions 
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which are too apt to be forgotten in the summing up of 
later interpretations. The rawness of the early estimate 
is more than compensated by the recapture of a sense of 
progress. To review then, with the help of letters and 
diary, what we mentioned on page 22: 

March 20. About 3 P.M. today in a pit we were clear- 
ing of stone and soil, about thirty feet below the surface 
of the ground, we came across a promising burial of bones 
and jars. We cleared about three inches more of the depth 
of the silt and then I sat by it and sketched and measured 
and debated. The light was poor, the day declining, the 
Ramadan holiday coming. To leave it seemed risky. We 
had dismissed the workman who was hauling up debris 
with rope and basket, and I had only my best Egyptian for 
fine clearing. To disturb anything at this stage was to risk 
more by far than the loss of whole jars or bones; it was to 
prevent true recording. So we placed two empty baskets 
upside down over the most vulnerable places exposed, 
and covered everything with soft soil and left it. Pve even 
resisted the temptation to cover the top of the hole with 
boards, stone and soil, or in any way to make it look inter- 
esting. Fortunately, as I came out of the hole my atten- 
tion and that of the workers was immediately called to 
the little pit less than a yard beneath the ground surface 
crammed with a collection of house dishes described on 
pages 22 and 73. 

The following is froma letter written March 25: “The 
9th day of work was interesting on the hill. Dr. Robert 
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E. Speer and members of his family made us a call be- 
fore it was over. I was sitting in a burial pit studying re- 
mains of skeletons, pots, jugs, jars, and lamps when sum- 
moned. I spent most of the day there with Metwelli, our 
most expert Egyptian cleaner. With a little knife and a 
littler brush, he worked most gently around each object 
while I sketched, measured, plotted on paper, attempted 
to photograph, and observed. We have done nothing hur- 
riedly. We have known about this deposit four days and 
spent many hours with it. Part of the time I asked an as- 
sistant to sit with us and make his own notes with which 
we shall compare before we complete our study. 

“We came upon the skull at the eastern end of the pit 
pretty well preserved and facing south. The leg bones 
were doubled up presumably in the embryonic position 
so frequently seen in such early burial. Numerous clay 
vessels were present with a lamp and a bowl. In the larg- 
est jar was a mixture of soil and bones. At the western 
end of the pit near the legs of skeleton number one, was 
another skull in less complete condition. The feet bones 
of number two were up near the chest position of number 
one. The rock of this pit is easily cracked and dislodged. 
It may be best to protect the burial with timber and baskets 
(upside down), and then to break in the top and edges of 
the hole so as to remove much debris from the enlarged 
pit and prepare the way for further excavation, for I 
suspect there may be more of interest farther in. Shor- 
ing up is not practicable in this particular place. I have 
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brought away to our mosk, which we use as headquarters, 
the clay vessels from the top of the original burial and 
considerable fragments of bones. The rock, in times past, 
fell on the grave and did some damage. Skull number two 
showed a number of teeth, some fallen and others still in 
the jaw. Pretty good for 3,000 years! 

“These silent friends whom we shall seek to treat rev- 
erently may be able to tell us a good deal that we would 
know. If, in the interests of science, the recently deceased 
are examined, and living creatures inspected in the study 
of physiology, perhaps we may be understood if we seek 
to know fundamental human nature better by the aid of 
these ancient dead. 

““A three-day Muhammedan feast closed on Friday the 
23rd, which was the date on which we began to dig a year 
ago at Tell-en-Nasbeh. We had already done eight days 
of significant work, because of the drier conditions, this 
year. Yesterday we put on thirty locals beside our Egyp- 
tians and staff, and they will begin again tomorrow morn- 
ing, ‘inshallah’ (equals the old fashion of writing D.V. 
in letters). I should like to go as high as fifty locals soon 
if the work warrants. Then if the results and weather are 
as I expect, I should close the three months’ initial cam- 
paign and come home this summer to write up the history 
of the dig. Packing, storing and shipping will take some 
time. I am sure our friendly monastery home will take 
good care of our boxes and supplies, and another cam- 
paign could be quickly launched. However, these are the 
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dreams with which we often deal on Sundays at letter- 
writing time. 

“Our staff so far consists of the director, an assistant 
from America who expects to photograph, and five Egyp- 
tians, one of whom is our very efficient leader of work on 
the hill, one the chief pottery assembler and helper with 
survey, three act as gang leaders and handle hoes them- 
selves. Then there is a guard who comes from a different 
village from our locals and helps keep house and wash 
pottery. A Ramallah young man helps on the survey with 
the transit and plane table. A Bireh boy is chief pottery 
washer. We can all do a variety of useful things, and we 
can usually eat and sleep well when the chance comes. 

“The mosk, or wely, of Abu Meizar at the foot of the 
hill is a great advantage. It has been swept and serves as 
a magazine and museum temporarily. In the yard, which 
has a six-foot wall or more, is a big fig tree and a pair of 
triple arches parallel with the front wall of the room. 
We have blocked up two openings in the wall of the yard 
and put a wooden gate at the entrance. The mosk room 
has a wooden door. Two hired tents stand in the yard. The 
six or seven men who stay here nights can sleep in the 
tents or, if too cold, in the mosk. We bring sweet water in 
cans from the railroad station at Artuf, two-thirds of a 
mile away. Shelves have been put up around the interior 
of the yard and washed pottery placed on them for study 
and assembly. The day’s yield and the layers where found 
are separately indicated. In fact, our second third of the 
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first month ought to go very smoothly. The organization 
is harmonious and the good governor at Ramleh promises 
all necessary assistance at any time. 

“In the pottery some good shapes and decorative de- 
signs are coming out. Of course, most of these specimens 
have to be glued together where they have cracked, but 
we really are gratified with these early days’ findings. 

“We are situated on a crossroad, passable for automo- 
biles, between Bab-el-Wad and Hebron. Bab-el-Wad is 
on the good automobile highway between Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem. Not many machines pass this way, but we have had 
a few visitors already. The train from Jerusalem takes 
about an hour and twenty minutes to reach us at Artuf 
Station.” 

The tenth whole day of full work fell on March 26. 
It was a lovely, sunny morning with a light, delicious 
breeze playing with the grain and weeds. We have begun 
to spread our rows of pottery sherds on the roof of the 
wely. We began with those of March 20, after which 
came the holidays. We resumed excavations March 24, 
and each day’s heaps run in order from north to south 
parallel with the eastern edges of the roof. There is room 
there for ten or twelve days’ income of fragments. A lit- 
tle later in the season we cleared one of the largest of the 
ruined convent rooms on the eastern edge of Rumeileh of 
its weeds and made there another outdoor collection of 
stratification studies of sherds. It held, easily, three weeks’ 
worth of basket loads. Before closing the season’s work we 
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took all these to the palatial house (level IV.) at the south 
of the diggings and laid them, with dated tags placed in 
tough envelopes, in a long, narrow room which I have 
dubbed “the corridor of time.” 

It was on this same date that we came on the first sign 
of T. 2. Above the mouths of this system (T. 2, a. and b.) 
in room II. 9, and in the immediate debris was a varied 
mixture of fragments which clearly are in no relation to 
the burial contents except that of accidental superimposi- 
tion as extra-mural. In our early days of working about 
this spot we found such divergent types as fragments of 
ledge handles, rope moulding, pseudo-rope moulding, bits 
of red paint, a few beads, a few bits of iron ring, a flat 
piece of bronze formerly a knife, or razor, a fragment of 
the base of a brown jug with pattern of incised dots 
(ascribed to 1800 B.C.). This mixture was in contrast to 
the more orderly contents of the real burial pits beneath. 

So far the characteristic late Israelite age pottery is, in 
the main, undecorated, and shows the prevailing brown © 
and reddish tones with some grayish and cream surfaces. 
The pottery of that time was made for wear, well baked, 
often burned within the fabric. There was a great variety 
of shapes and sizes. Certain of the very large heavy jars 
and cooking pots did not appear in such numbers as we 
found at Tell-en-Nasbeh, but there were many jugs, sau- 
cers and dishes. Perhaps there was a greater sprinkling at 
Beth Shemesh of the rarer specimens of decorated ware 
painted in stripes, bands, etc., and a very few freer de- 
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signs than usual. The tones of color in pottery resemble 
often the tones in the rocks and soil in the neighborhood 
of a site. And this very natural observation may perhaps 
be made throughout Palestine. 

Enough whole dishes were found in tombs to do away 
with the theory that dishes were necessarily broken when 
placed beside the remains of the broken human. Used and 
unused specimens were found which show that both new 
and old dishes were freely used. Enough sealed jugs were 
found to suggest that sealing of containers was not rare. 
In general, the people put their choicest wares with the 
burials, as well as a good share of utility shapes and sizes. 
The largest and smallest vases and other objects were to 
be found in tombs. By running over the catalogued and 
pictured list of articles of pottery, bronze, and alabaster 
found in the cemeteries, one gains an impression of real- 
ism, variety, delight and affection in the services ren- 
dered to the deceased when buried. There was crudity in 
the close contact of earth with skeletons and roughness in 
handling of previous unrelated burials. If any wrappings 
were used we found none. 

March 27 gave us a taste of sirocco breath presaging 
a warm season. The sun was very strong for several days. 
We scarcely have an intermediate season in this region, 
but are liable to siroccos very shortly after the cessation 
of the rains. We do not usually expect the fiercest heat 
before May. (See the weather chart for April 24.) 
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March 28. Wind changed entirely to a delicious west- 
erly breeze with appearance of being rainy. 

March 30. Warm day. Set Abd-er-Rahman and Met- 
welli to finish burial pit No. 2, as we shall need it first 
for rubbish. Removed some good specimens to the wely, 
jugs, dishes and bones. Found an amethyst bead in the 
sifting. Another letter, dated March 31, 1928, evening: 

“The breaks have certainly come the Haverford Ex- 
pedition way today—and the whole ones, too. By which I 
mean that out of one cave we have taken scores of vessels, 
perhaps twenty of them complete. These are of the late 
bronze period. 

“We are still at the work of clearing our selected area 
outside of the city walls and preparing for the debris 
which we shall take from within the city and its succes- 
sive strata when we can go there. After the city’s defenses 
were dismantled the poorer houses of the later Israelite 
period overran the walls and city limits in the direction 
we are digging, west and north of west. Two meters under 
the floors of these houses, bins, etc., as we clear to the rock, 
we find a honey-combing of the surface and, underneath, 
a tunneling of caves and pits with several outlets. In these 
caves, burial remains come in clusters with bones and jars, 
lamps, bowls, juglets, pitchers, vases, jammed tight and 
partly crushed by the age-long falling of the soft rock of 
the walls. It is amazing that any whole specimens remain, 
but they do and in most attractive shapes. Decoration is 
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usually lacking on the surface, but the shapes are often 
most pleasing. Beads, scarabs, bronze implements, needles, 
pins, rings, usually heavily encrusted and broken, are 
mingled. A large skull fairly well preserved, with its 
complement of dishes, was provided with a spearhead of 
bronze, presumably the weapon of the deceased. Most of 
the bones were very far gone. 

“It takes days to study and clear these caves, and the 
soil is put through fine sieves. Weeks may easily be used 
up if the run of burial deposits continues. The jars out- 
last most of the bones. When thoroughly clean these caves 
will receive much stone from the debris of the hill. The 
fields of the villagers will be turned into gardens. Only 
two or three laborers can work properly in a cave at the 
same time. T'wenty-five or so are at the moment stripping 
off new surface above us and penetrating beneath the 
lesser structures of the suburbs to where these interesting 
rock-surfaces may be disclosed. On the way down through 
the debris and masonry our survey continues, and draw- 
ings are made of every structural feature. This is where 
photography and measurements with the tape are brought 
to bear and records kept of the day’s progress. 

“Today was pay-day and certain gratuities were added 
to the wage for faithful work, ranging from three cents 
to twelve for the week. It means much to have every scrap 
and fragment, every bead handed over to us. 

“Down at the mosk yard a ton of sherds have been 
washed and are laid in rows accordin g to the date and level 
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where found. Frequently the washer looks up, pleased, 
and exhibits a piece of painted pottery, Cypriote, Philis- 
tine or Helladic. We all take a hand at assembling the 
fragments, but the most significant pieces are cared for 
by an expert Egyptian who restores many a jar to its 
former shape. All must be drawn to scale, in facsimile 
and cross-section and registered. And this is but the fif- 
teenth day of actual digging counting out holidays.” 

April 3. Evening. “Our good fortune refuses to stop. 
Palestine, as usual, is treating me well. A perfect nest of 
new burials found today. Boulos said it must be a family 
burial, but more likely it is that of a tribe. Such a wealth 
of pots, jugs, dishes, lamps, bowls, etc., in all states of re- 
pair, with over a score of good ones; they must have used 
the place many times. We have finished our extra-mural 
digging, I think, for a time, except for these caves. Now 
we can go within the city and do a similar amount of sur- 
face there, as we have the needed dumping-ground for 
the debris. My Jerusalem errands are piling up and the 
Egyptians want their pay in a form convenient to send 
home to Egypt, so Pll take a few hours for it tomorrow | 
if all is well. 

“I’ve asked the boss to take the workers away from the 
caves and put all effort within the city walls. We’ve re- 
moved all that is in sight from the graves and hope no one 
will be curious as we appear to desert it for the present. 
That will give usa little time at the wely to catch up with 
the flow of important results in dishes. Bits of bronze, 
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beads, tiny bronze rings, scarabs, continue to come from 
the loose soil around the burial deposits. Weather is very 
comfortable, another reason for diligence. Eight o’clock 
and supper.” 

By April 9 we had recorded finding pottery from each 
of the three bronze ages, early, middle and late, in the 
debris outside the city walls, near and within the pits 
which contained burials and, of course, iron age frag- 
ments, early and later down to the Assyrian invasion. Pot- 
tery sherds from five ages, therefore, had come from that 
one general eastern sector without the wall. T. 3 had not 
yet been found. T. 2 was yielding styles generally dated 
c. 1400 B.C. and T. 1 somewhat later pottery. T. 2 was 
the first funeral collection to yield beads and scarabs, but 
T. 1 caught up with it. 

On April 10 our Deir Aban workers struck for an 
earlier closing hour, wishing to leave at 4.30 P.M. This 
gave us a chance to clear up certain details in the burial 
area with the help of our few remaining laborers who are 
very dependable. On the next day we had locals from the 
villages of Sara’a and Ishwy, and on the third day the 
Deir Aban contingent was back. The men blamed the 
women for the affair. The women blamed the men. Both 
were right. 

April 16. I am feeling particularly sensible today of 
certain evidences of loyalty and energy on the part of 
my more intimate native staff. Yesterday they pushed on 
throughout the day at special tasks. This morning Hus- 
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sein Serhan of el-Bireh handed me a bit of black mud seal- 
ing from an ancient jar top. On it is an Egyptian scarab- 
shaped seal impression. The village locals are singing 
lustily on the dig: 


“Ma hasally , Yom ed dilly 
Yom ila yom , Yom ma ban 


‘Alal jiddan’’ 


In the enthusiasm the women began throwing back their 
empty baskets inconsiderately and got some of them re- 
turned in a burst of masculine temper—bang, curses, 
tears, order. 

A professional photographer is to come to the works 
tomorrow to help me catch up with certain special needs. 
My little quarter-plate Voigtlander is doing some very 
good work. The day is closing up well. Most days do. For 
every wretched thing there seems to be some compensa- 
tory advantage. I almost welcome the difficulties, for as 
they are overcome I am curious to see what the ensuing 
benefit is to be. We are striking down into the third level 
of the ruins and finding materials from the Early Iron 
Age. 

April 17. Wonderful banks of fog in the valleys quite 
buried Beth Shemesh and much else in the billowing 
white masses as I looked down from Beitgemal. Two pea- 
cocks are howling like exaggerated cats. 

Much special photographing of pottery was done to- 
day, in fact the entire day was pretty well given up to it. 
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May 7. Looking north from city wall along eastern scarp to southern 
wall of the temple. Compare frontispiece. 


April 18. Looking south. Survey party is on the city wall. T. 1 and T. 2 
are between that and the dump heaps. 
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It was a shocker to learn subsequently that most of the 
effort went for nothing. 

The following was scribbled on the train on the 18th, 
as I went to Jerusalem to learn the results of the pictures. 
The thirty-seven kilometers by rail was a change from 
the kind of activity we knew at the hill. “Work goes well. 
If I can keep up speed at the works and yet begin to slow 
down a bit myself, I shall do a better job of it through- 
out and be in trim to go home and work on the notes. I 
should have two more skilled helpers. 

“In a few places we see level IV. and the original rock 
floor of the inner city. It’s a very rich site. I’d like to dig 
the entire hill. Perhaps in the summer or autumn of 1929, 
who knows! 

“Our pottery findings count up remarkably already. We 
have what may be a temple, a sacred stone and socket, an 
Astarte head; animals, rattles, weights, needles of bronze, 
pins, spear-heads, knives, tiny juglets and enormous jars 
and all between. Among other things found are weights 
for looms, stone grinding mills of the flat type with stone 
rubbers to match, vats, presses, floors, bins, and a horse’s 
head with bridle, perhaps the ancestor of ‘Spark Plug’ of 
the comic strip in newspapers nowadays, all ancient. Then 
we have a dozen kinds of bugs, flies, fleas, etc., all mod- 
ern, looking out for A number 1. 

“These poor people, the peasant workers, how good. 
they are and with so little! I think they do very well. I 
hope we shall remove some of their fears and give them 
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good garden land for next year. We have had a wonderful 
rush of holy days and weeks. It must be hard on business. 
Still there are the other things and especially if people 
prefer them. 

“There are plenty of garden vegetables at the Beitge- 
mal table, fresh peas, lettuce, beans, romaine. ‘They serve 
about twenty kinds of maccaroni, besides lentils, cheese, 
wonderful soups, the freshest eggs imaginable and whole- 
wheat bread. Big green almonds have come in. The native 
people like these. 

“Now we are nearing Jerusalem. The train jigs. Can 
you read it? Breezes blowing. Farewell.” 

We started the morning of the 19th very humbly and 
modestly hopeful since we had learned that a day’s ef- 
forts in photographing pottery, though professionally 
conducted, had been largely wasted because the plates and 
films were older than they should have been when sent 
from the West. 

On one of these days our workers drank 120 gallons 
of water. Women brought the twenty-four, five-gallon 
tin cans on their heads. Now we’ve a donkey boy with his 
beast, who brings the water from the railroad station. 
They manage four tins a trip. 

I asked my guard at the wely to set out one of our an- 
tique stone bowls with water for the birds. He snickered 
and felt very foolish all the time he was doing it. It is 
a wonderful privilege to have the use of this cool “wely”’ 
(mosk) for drawing work, registry, and as a temporary 
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museum. We value also the convenience of the walled 
yard, which holds the two tents and all our pottery wash- 
ing. 

Every now and again a feast or some other special rea- 
son cuts down our work force for a day. Saturday last we 
had seventy-two locals besides our Egyptians. Today we 
have thirty. 

After the locals had started. down the hill Saturday 
evening, the Egyptian boss and a worker called me to see 
a copper shovel which was sticking in the side of a cut- 
ting of earth they had made. It would make a good model 
for a modern hearth set. (137.) 

April 25, and we are securing from within the city 
certain specimens of ware like those in the tombs. Just 
now, 5.15 P. M., Hussein brings me a lentil-shaped flask 
found on the 23rd, intra-mural, very similar to two taken 
recently from T. 1 and T. 2, respectively. They are deco- 
rated with red paint on a cream white slip, over cheap 
gray ware, and there are white grits in the clay. 

This three days’ heat has been severe. The thirty-four 
fellahin felt it keenly. On the worst day we closed work 
at the hill at 9.30 A. M., since the combination of wind 
and heat was insufferable. Our count of workers fell off 
badly, but now it is cooler and they are coming back. I 
am full of admiration for the human organism that can 
work ten hours in the broiling sun and withering wind, 
with sand and gravel and heavy rock, and do it with cheer- 
fulness and song, with scanty fare and scarce knowing 
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what it is all about: this mysterious carrying of tons of 
soil to make a little hill that will soon be carried back 
again. 

Every morning I look from my room to the hill of old 
Beth Shemesh to see whether the workers are there. I can 
make out motion as they and the sunlight flash together. 
How dependent we are on these humble fellahin! If not 
enough women come to carry away baskets of dirt, we 
have to reduce the force of men. So we are really de- 
pendent on the women to determine what our day’s total 
shall be. Some excavations employ boys as basket carriers, 
but we prefer the work of the women. 

Six days, recently, have doubled our collection. Room! 
Room! We must compact all our storage facilities. 

I hear that the el-Bireh people want to come down and 
work. Well, I may let them if the harvest, or anything 
else hereabouts, cuts down the working force danger- 
ously. Deir Aban is our chief dependence and supplies us — 
good workers, who are, strange to say, great talkers. 

Seldom do we have visitors, and doubtless we save 
much time on that account. A few agreeable and stimu- 
lating inquirers have come our way. 

Within the old walls of Beth Shemesh we essay to call 
the great building, which runs east and west, the temple. 
There are two rows of column bases parallel with the 
long diameter, and at the east end of the long room, about 
midway in the short diameter, against the back wall, is 
a round stone base on which the figure of the divinity may 
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have stood. Patches of white lime flooring were found in 
the passage between the rows of column bases leading up 
to this round pediment. The building faces the sunset. At 
a lower level, and north, it contains another row of bases. 
The excavation is incomplete. May 3 we found two little 
clay animals, possibly deer or gazelles. The more perfect 
has head, horns, ears and prominent throat gland. See 
page 97. ) 

One may compare this temple with that at Balata 
(Shechem). Much fine stone must have been lifted from 
the structure for later building uses, and we are fortunate 
to have as clearly defined lines as now exist. A full moon 
on this date at 6.30 P. M. was an interesting observation 
in this year of a prematurely dried grain crop, which com- 
pelled an early and not very profitable wheat harvest. 


“But the most striking and characteristic feature of Philistia is its im- 
mense plain of cornfields, stretching from the edge of the sandy tract right 
up to the very wall of the hills of Judah, which look down its whole length 
from north to south. These rich fields must have been the great source at 
once of the power and the value of Philistia, the cause of its frequent 
aggressions on Israel, and of the unceasing efforts of Israel to master the 
territory. It was in fact a ‘little Egypt.’ As in earlier ages the tribes of 
Palestine, when pressed by famine, went down to the Valley of the Nile, 
so, in later ages, when there was a famine in the hills of Samaria and the 
plain of Esdraelon, the Shunamite went with her household ‘and so- 
journed in the land of the Philistines seven years.’ In that plain of corn, 
and those walls of rock, lies the junction of Philistine and Israelite his- 
tory, which is the peculiarity of the tribe of Dan. These are the fields of 
‘standing corn,’ with ‘vineyards and olives’ amongst them, into which the 
‘three hundred “jackals” ’ were sent down from the neighboring hills. 
In the dark openings here and there seen from far in the face of those 
blue hills, were the fortresses of Dan, whence Samson ‘went down’ into 
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the plain. Through these same openings, after the fall of Goliath, the 
Philistines poured back and fled to the gates of Ekron, and through these 
the milch-kine, lowing as they went, carried back the Ark to the hills of 
Judah.” 

By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY 


“Sinai and Palestine,’ p. 326, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1903. 


On page 103 is illustrated the fragments of the incense-burner stand, 
a clay object with base and three-story upper part simulating window 
openings perhaps. We are indebted to Dr. Aage Schmidt, of Copenhagen, 
for the negative of this piece. For a similar example, see the Archiv fir 
Orientsforschung, Band III, Heft 1., Jan.-Feb., 1926, page 25b. 
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Registry numbers 711 to 718 are of objects found at the temple. 


711 is a seal cylinder of blue glazed paste of which the diameter is 
13 mm. and the length 31 mm. On it are figures of a deity, 
stag looking back, and a tree. See page 97. 


712 another cylinder, blank, 16d., 35 1. 
713 a stone weight, 20d. 

714 a flint saw, 53w. 

715 a flint saw, 28w. 

716 a whorl, or button of paste, 25d. 


717 a stone model of an eye, 35 1., bevelled at the edges and with an 
eyeball of white paste inlaid. 


718 a circular bronze disc, 100d., with a tiny hole in the centre, 
molded or beaten to pattern with gracefully curving section, 
use unknown, possibly a cover, a pectoral, or even a cymbal. 

Previously there had been found, on May 3, registry No. 517, a 
bronze implement 117 mm. long, possibly a razor. 

April 7, registry 201, the astarte head, clay, 50 mm. + 1. 

Besides these there were numerous fragments of clay objects, a 
standard of a lamp in a saucer, a Philistine crater, shattered. 

A cylindrical jug with two pierced lugs, the side of a small painted 
flask, a fragment of a small, dark, red pitcher, the fluted handle of a 
vase, two heads with beak-like faces, a tiny juglet, and bronze 
bracelets or anklets, one of them with lapped joint, see Registry 
Nos. 514-516. 


We may include here certain measurements of objects in the 

nearby open-air sanctuary of an earlier time. 
The round sacrifice stone: 

Circumference 484 cm. 

Diam. 150 cm. 

Thickness varies 16 cm., 22 cm., 25 cm. 

Carved drain 103 cm. to the edge of the basin, 8 cm. at broadest 

where it enters the basin. 
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Basin 43 cm. x 31. 

Single Cup-Mark 8 cm. diam. 

Double Cupmark 10 cm. each. 

Groove between the two holes of the double or twin cupmarks 
4 cm. length. 

There is a finely cut shaft, two meters deep, east of the table in 
the rock, and there is a rugged natural pit north of the table stone. 
This was, apparently, holy ground always. Though the great 
building moved to the north. 

Another and similar stone to the south-east measures: 
Diameters 160 cm. and 145 cm. 
Thickness near end of longer diameter is 33 cm. 

It lies 3.60 meters beneath the wheat and from its top to bottom 
of a natural pit near it is 2.40 meters. 

This second table stone has a rough surface and is set in cement. 
Beneath it the debris has bits of decayed bone. Pere Vincent picked 
up a tiny bit of black burnished Middle Bronze Age ware. 

The baetyl of chipped lime-stone is very hard and of the variety 
known as mizzy. Its length is 150 cm. and its greatest circum- 
ference 150 cm. 

In Rm. II. 56, immediately above the two huge storage jars 
which stand in a corner of the room is a limestone socket apparently 
belonging to the baetyl. It is 60 cm. thick and is 90 cm. each 
way across the top and has a socket in the middle which is 28 cm. 
deep and 31 cm. diam. across the top of the opening each way. 
We did not attempt to fit one to the other but can easily account for 
18 to 20 cm. of the tip of the baetyl in the socket and presumably 
the other 8 cm. would fit fairly well. 

Another stone, possibly a baetyl, was broken. It tapers from 
38 cm. thick where broken to 30, half way along to the rounding end. 
What remains of it is 85 cm. long. 


May 3. Just under the south wall of the temple at the lowest 
level and within the city we found a flat stone rubbing mill of basalt 
and its rubber of the same material, also a small quantity of charred 
wheat. 

There were 56 fellahin at work today and 64 yesterday. 


May 17. Today we dropped to 33 fellahin which warned us 
again of impending shortage of labor. Two rooms at the east end 
of the temple, and outside its back wall, were respectively 5.30 
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meters deep (northerly one) and 5.50 meters to the rock (southerly 
one). We began filling them. 

Rm. II. 25 where we found seven large clay balls, perforated, 
presumably loom weights, may have been a weaving room. 

Just north of Rm. II. 7 was a late Israelite pottery cluster which 
included registry item No. 202. 


The hamoolies, or tribal families of the village of Deir Aban 
are named, Al W<‘arah, Al Hanel, Al Keramleh, and Al D‘amseh. 
The first two are owners of the land over which we worked. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The Roman numerals II, III, IV are conventions for indi- 
cating the three main levels of work, counting from the top of the 
hill downward and leaving I to indicate the surface before excavation. 
Arabic numerals following these level numbers generally mean 
rooms, as III. 14. 


C=cistern. 
B=bin. 
Rm. =room. 
X.=debris. 


T.=cemetery, as T. 1, T. 2, T. 3; subdivisions of the cemeteries 
by added letters or specifications as T. 2 d. or T. 1 tunnel. 

T. 1, etc.=the transition cemetery, youngest of the trio. 

T. 2 etc. =the late bronze age cemetery. 

T. 3=the middle bronze age cemetery. 

Bronze=a convenient term for civilization of the Canaanites 
between 2500 B.C. and 1200 B.C. 

Iron=a term for the period 1200 B.C. to Roman times. At Beth 
Shemesh actually from 1200 to about 700 or possibly 600 
B.C. and including the control of Philistines and Hebrews. 


Measurements are generally metric. The photographs of pottery 
are from negatives taken on the ground and reproduced without 
retouching. The engravings of these are by half-tone process on 
copper. The engravings of precise drawings of objects are on zinc. 
Where the left side of the drawing is not adequate to give a com- 
plete notion of the surface ornamentation, liberty has been taken to 
extend the representation to the right side, or section side of the 
drawing. 

Scales are placed near, often above objects as drawn and apply 
to adjacent objects until the scale is shown as different. Twenty 
centimeter strips are often photographed with the pottery. 

When one comes to the registries of objects, whether from city, 
suburbs, or cemeteries, it is to be understood that objects are usually 
of clay unless specified as of other material. The place designation 
continues the same as last mentioned until a change is noted. Objects 
without registry numbers are usually in a fragmentary condition. 
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Measurements of small objects are in millimeters. The abbrevi- 
ations used are fairly obvious: frag.=fragment; sm.=smoothed; 
It.=light; br.=brown; gr.=grey; dk.=dark; dec.=decorated; 
ns.=no scale; surf.=surface; d., w., h., 1. etc. =diameter, wide, 
high, length, etc. 

Punctuation in registries is often omitted. 

The official registry of numbered objects was handed to the De- 
partment of Antiquities at Jerusalem and a carbon copy was kept 
by the explorer. 


iz 


No. 374, found in IV 9 Standing in angle of the room. Fine house nearest T. 3. 
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Clay vessels from T. 3. Cemetery of The Middle Bronze Age. 
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T. 3 Pottery of Middle Bronze Age. 
119 
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T. 3 Pottery of Middle Bronze Age. 
121 


1, 2, 3. Show pottery from T. 3, Middle Bronze Age. 4. Alabasters and bronzes 


from the burials. 
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Middle Bronze Age T. 3. 
125 


Materials found in T. 3 are illustrated on pages 115 to 123 for the 
photographic reproductions and pages 125 to 131 and 133 for the 


drawings. 


For Middle Bronze Age analogues see P. M. B. 2 and 3. (1926). 


No. 649. 


No. 650. 


No. 651. 


No. 652. 


No. 653. 


No. 654. 


No. 655. 


No. 656. 


No. 657. 
No. 658. 
No. 659. 


No. 660. 
No. 661. 


No. 662. 
No. 663. 
No. 664. 


Objects in T.3 


May 5-7. Jug. 138h. Greenish drab paste, friable, 
dec. dk. br. or bistre on cream white slip. The mark- 
ings, not colors, suggest P. M. B. 3. Pl. VII. 7..... 127 
May 5-7. Bowl. 118d. Lt. reddish br. heavy ware. 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 132d. Very It. drab gr., ivory slip, 


Page 


Worl; patina = tesi seca elas eee ee ne ee joe) 
May 5-7. Bowl. 168d. Lt. br., combed about lower 
bodys surface wort! .tsu.. a0 sn. ee 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 139d. Gr., ivory cream slip, same 
woerkinanship jas 68] semen. «here ere ey ee es 129 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 242d. Lt. br., white grits, flat 
base, eroded )\.{co:2. 5 sie. aoe a eee ee 125 


May 5-7. Open Dish. 281d. Lt. br., traces red slip, 
sunburst burnishing inside radiating from center of 


bottomico rim; patifias See eee ee 12, 13} 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 182d. Lt. br., eroded rim 

(fcom escaping salts?) ce 9. ee ee eee 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 294d. Lt. br., warped..... 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 253d. Red brown......... 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 223d. Reddish br., combed on 

lower body, nearly flat ring base, patina........... 125 
May 5-7. Bowl. 164d. Much patina............ 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 180d. Lt. reddish br., combed 

about lower body, nearly flat base... .4.2,.505 129 
May 5-7.. Jar. 315h. Let: br., whiteerits......... 131 


May 5-7. Bowl. 193d. Red, sandy, encrusted.... 129 


May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 186h. Another measure 209h, 
PEACISH 7 Asay rene nrg nen a ene a ae 125 
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Page 
May 5-7. Jar. 545h. Lt. br., 2 handles, parallel 
combed lines on shoulder; .2..c:-.se sh en ee eee 131 
May25=7.--)ar. * 534ha Utsbie ee ee 
May5-7— Bowl. (I58diaGr brn eae 129 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 243d. Reddish br...... ti7et2s 
May5-/.. Bowl: <138d5 Lt breaeecer eee 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 143d. Lt. br., pink surf., saffron 
enerustation, patina tess. eee eee 119 
May 5-7. -Bowl:- 200d:--Gracore;ltsbree oe = 125 
May 5-7. Jug. 118+h. Lt. br., thin, very friable, 
black’surf., pitted -désign> + ..+-.cnoy cs ee 27 
May 5-7. Bowl. 181d. Lt. br., black grits>...... 125 
May-5-7.. Bowl. is0d. Les brow ts eee 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 177d. Lt. br., heavy patina, en- 
ChUStation 2 it ics sete eae ee ee £194129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 140d. Lt. br., much encrusted, 
salts; patina... dsc. vcs oa ee eee T9712? 
May. 527 Open Disha 248d. Lt bros. 22. ee 131 


May 5-7. Open Dish. 260d. Lt. br., to drab, patina 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 255d. Lt. br., gr. core, eroded, 


salts cris tc < Cara's wine te Dene ee ee ee ere 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 300d. Lt. br., reddish, combed 
red slip outside, patina... ooo cen eee ees 131 


May 5-7. Bowl. 222d. Lt. br., gr. core, thin strong 
ware finely made true ring base burnished both ways, 


ATIONGEG 54. 5 Serie this Coe tonite ate, te aera eee 131 
May 5-7. Open Dish. 304d. Lt. br., ring base, 
Crodedmpatina Me ews ce pak eee Cae Oe ee ae 131 


May 5-7. Open Dish. 261d. Lt. br., rude cross 


scratched on base before baking, patina........... 131 
Mayg5-7. 1 Open Dish:.6230d, VIG brs, on ee 131 
May 5-7. Bowl. 211d. Lt. br., much patina, flat 

FOO ate Rt Mao Ss So ane a aes eens 119, 131 
May-5-/-2 Bowl. s197d-okt. bro ccet st ee 129 
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May 5-7. Open Dish. 250d. Lt. br., combed surf., 
flat foot; patina. <ccu . sos ce ee rae ewe ee eee 


May 5-7. Open Dish. 267d. Lt. br., warped..... 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug:- 181h.-"“Le-br,, salts 


May-5-7. Jug. .256h.-7 Dione ey oe ee 117, 


May 5-7. Jug. 250h. Lt. br., almost drab, flat base, 


Strap-handle, patina. ct ee eo eee 17; 


May 5-7. Juglet. 92h. Lt. br., fluted handle, grayish 
red slip, burnished, much eroded, mended......... 


May-5-72 Jug: 336ho 25 = ee Les 


May 5-7. Jug. 257h. Lt. br., gr. core, wet sm., flat 
base; patina: +. tisc soa sae s omne ee eens 


May 5-7. Jug. 168h. Lt. br., partly polished, en- 


crusted: salts on rim; patinia..2... 7225 242 ae 123; 


May 5-7. Jar. 830h. Drab sandy, wet sm., used for 
storage; 2 pairs handles, reinforced with ropes of clay 
at base of handles. 2 groups of combed lines about 
shoulders, one contains 6-8 grooves and is immediately 
above handles; other half way fr. that to rim con- 
tains 9 grooves. Over this latter are traces of a mud 
sealing. Jar contained sediment of light yellow 


substance in flakes.<.45 7.0. ec ee ee 115, 


May 5-7. Jar. 394h. Lt. br., gr. core, wet sm., no 
handles 20 acide) eo ite ee ee 


May 5-7. Jug. 270h. Yellowish br., wet sm., broken, 


hadil handles heen a ee eee ne ee Thy, 


May 5-7. Jug. 195h. Bright red, dk. red slip 


polshed vertically. 5627. oe. oes ae ae 125, 


May 5-7. Pot. 107h. Lt. br., cream, polished, 


PANG AES teas oie Vea oa eee 119, 


May 5-7. Pot. 147h. Yellowish cream slip? polished 


horizontally, stain erosion, patina, It. br........ 119, 


May 5-7. Bowl. 182d. Br., cream surf., red slip on 
upper part outside polished over red only, concave 
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BETH SHEMESH 


Page 
May 5-7. Bowl. 156d. Lt. br., red slip, polished 
Outside; WOrts.ciu.c5 2 es eo ree errr 119-129 
May 5-7. Jug. 140h. Br., plum red slip polished 
vertically. -fluted-handlese <1 0.9. ener er T2ie ize 
May 13. Scarab. 25x19. Steatite, white glaze..... 89 
May 13. Scarab. 17x11. Steatite, white glaze..... 89 
May 13. Scarab. 20x13. Serpentine, bronze swivel. 89 
May13. Scarab?*l6xl2— Blacksstone;).-. ee 89 


May: 1375 Bodkin.456))— Bronzecem ere 
Mayl3- Earring 926d: Silver aon ee ee 
May 7. Scarab. 20x14. Steatite, traces blue glaze. 89 
May 7. Scarab. Steatite, these two foundin No. 801. 89 
May 7. Vase. 31h. Gray, model or toy, polished. . . 
May-7~ “Beads../3 fatencess.. ee re eee 
May 5-7. Pendant. 571. Faience 3 (amulets?) ... 
May-527. Inlay. - 3042) olvoryn wae 


May 5-7. Scarab. 17x12. Steatite, faded pale blue 
GAZE ks Ge rad Wet th ete ok eal eT 89 


May 5-/= Spear Point:. S23" Bronze =n ae 


May 5-7. Blade End. 25w. Bronze, 3 rivets in place; 
heads hammered out on both sides handle......... 


May 5-7. Earring. 24w. Silver, crescent......... 
May-5-/.> Hait Pins, ‘Bronzestrangeec ce eee 
May 5-7. Spear Head: 1781. Bronze .....-..-. 
Mays5=/s opear Head. - 190-1 (Bronze nee 
May. 5-72 spear Head. 211) Bronze 745 eee 


May 5-7. Beads. 3 in all; amethyst ball, carnelian 
ball, white glazed faience amulet................. 


May 5-7. Scarab. 18x12. Steatite, blue glaze.... 89 
May 5-7. Scarab. 15x11. Crystal, uninscribed, part 

Of bronzerswivel. <:..c2.0:.. ce ee me eer 89 
May 5-7. Scarab. 18x13. Steatite, white glaze... 89 


May 5-7. Scarab. 15x10. Steatite, white glaze... 89 
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No. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 
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754. 


159% 


756. 


U5 e: 


766. 


767. 


768. 
769. 
770. 


171. 


(ES 


773. 


774. 


15: 


776. 
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BeEtH SHEMESH 


Page 
May 5-7. Scarab. 18 +x 14. Steatite, traces blue 
glaze bronze swivel in-placé::4>. 4-205 ee 89 
May 5-7. Scarab. 12x8. Paste, bluish gr. glaze, 
female (goddess?) with a fish on either side........ 89 
May 5-7. Scarab. 18x13. Steatite, white glaze. In 
Ring. 26d. Bronze ring complete, corroded. (See 
title page) (For all other scarabs in T. 3, see page 
May 5-7. Scarab. 17x12. Steatite, traces greenish 
blue’glaze ae Se ee ee 89 
May 5-7. Jug. 215h. Very It: br., very dk. gr. 
COLE aid Feel act EE eee eee 121, 127 
May 5-7. Lamp. 127d. Reddish br., ring base 39d, 
pittedsanid-encrusted 3.) 4 croc eee 1233129 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 210h. Lt. br., cream slip... 125 


May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 206h. Reddish br........ 
May 5-7. Juglet. 75h. Br., black surf. divided into 
2 parts by a pair of horizontally incised lines about 
shoulder and a single one above base. Oblique lines 
of combed pricked dots in the 2 parts.......... 1195927 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 238h. Lt. br., similar to 
768-9 but -higher-shouldersbrokenw-2...- +524 
May 5-7. Saucer. 136d. Drab, concave ring base, 
PACS eT ci es ea ee ee ee 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 183d. Reddish br., traces of red 


painted inner rim, flat foot, surf. much eroded, 


encrusted patitia, sen 1. oes seen nae ee i22 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 224h. Buff, heavy ware, 
traces cream slip overlaid with red one............ 125 


May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 198h. Lt. br., red slip 
burnished vertically and horizontally and much 


WON ys sth os 39s ees ee eee 1232125 
May25-75 Dipper Jugs * 90h. see 


May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 197h. Lt. br., red slip 
burnished 2005. os.o fo cs Tae eae ae ee 
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Page 
May 5-7. Jug. 148h. Dk. br., black surf. very much 
WORMS PSII DULMISNEC ee 0 os ins wk oon See ees MOR 7, 
Maveoa ae bowl wel 50d. CDi scGie. 6 oe eae 129 


May 5-7. Bowl. 113d. Reddish br., scored in con- 
centric scratchings about lower body and on flat 
Dacca livia ie euwre ates gency sna ote ran pues n 19125 


May 5-7. Bowl. 122d. Very It. br., similar to 779 
Ee SENS Gs TYE he Smee eg aero a ace ane rer en 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 268h. Lt. br., similar to 775. 
May 5-7. Dipper Jug. 211h. Lt. br., similar to 775. 


These 2 were in 696. ... ; Got gta ne a aa ior Snes 125 
WViayo5-1- Bowl. 248d.~ Drab, wet smz-. 22. cys 131 
May 5-7. Bowl. 327d. Reddish br., traces red dec. 

DaGreek a ee ts SS ae ws 131 
May 5-7. Bowl) 240d: Reddish: bro. ncccc5 oe 2.8 131 


May 5-7. Bowl. 106d. Cream br., gr. core, wetsm. 125 
May 5-7. Bowl. 66d. Lt. br., gr. core, wet sm., 


scored on flat basenchipped.s.< (05. «oh voce eels 1235.125 
May 5-7. Saucer. 124d. Lt. br., red slip inside, 
COUCAVE FING Mase. Patina: 25sec taee Me a 1235925 


May 5-7. Lamp. 121d. Lt. br., surface eroded 123, 129 
May 5-7. Juglet. 59+h. Saffron drab, cream slip. 127 


May 5-7. Juglet. 87h. Very It. br., sandy, slip sm. 
much worn, traces of saffron (patina?) concave strap 
| CETL ESS 2a SR emer ge LID S27. 


May5-7. Juglet. 65 +h. Lt.br., red surf.,burnished. 127 


May 5-7. Juglet. 109h. Very It. br., pink to red 
surf. burnished, mended, fluted handle............ 121 


May 5-7. Juglet. 120h. Dk. gr., black surf. Was it 
a very dk. red slip? eroded, fluted handle.......... 


May 5-7. Bowl. 181d. Lt. br., pinkish surf., ring 


pase sairon cicrusta tO 862) tic oa nieces cae 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 229d. Very It. br., wet sm., combed 
on outside, cross scratched on base............... 131 
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. 800. 


. 801. 


802. 


803. 


BetTH SHEMESH 
Page 
May 5-7. Bowl. 141d. Dk. br., fine combing about 
lower body, purplish stain within, much patina.. 119, 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 158d. Pinkish br., wet sm. to drab 


cream, scored about shoulder, patina........... 119, 129 
May 5-7. Bowl. 175d. Lt. br., red slip, worn, 
encrusted; salts. .cic-t ae eee ee 119; 129 


May 5-7. Open Dish, 2 panaleat 341d. Reddish 
brown, sandy, crossed within by 2 broad red bands 
ca. 40 wide, red rim, patina, contained debris and 


2: scarabs; (7192720) een ter ea ee 123, 131 
May 5-7. Lamp. 140d. Lt. br., scored base, con- 

centric twists, nozzle smoked. (40a... 4. 123, 129 
May 5-7. Vase. 150h,-: Alabaster... s2c0 5 125 
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Alabasters and bronzes from the burials. Copper shovel from the city debris. 


Skulls from the second cemetery T. 2. 
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Jug, upper left corner, is from T. 2 a. All other vessels from T. 2 e. 
Lower: Two views of contents of T. 2 d. 
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Pottery from the second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 
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Pottery from the second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 19 
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Pottery from the second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 
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The second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 
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The contents of T. 2 are illustrated on pages 79, 89, and 137 to 
145 for the photographic reproductions and on pages 147 to 157 for 
the drawings. For Late Bronze Age analogues see P. M. B. 3. 


No. 49. 
No. 59. 
No. 60. 
No. 6l. 
No. 62. 
No. 63. 
No. 64. 
No. 65. 
No. 66. 
INo; 70; 
No. 78. 


No. 79. 


No. 80. 
No. 81. 
No. 82. 
No. 83. 
No. 84. 
No. 85. 
No. 86. 
No. 87. 
No. 88. 


Objects in T. 2 


Mar. 26. Jug. 117w. T.2.A. Lt. br., deep red slip, oy 
polished horizontally... 2. 7-22 -2s. eos ee 139, 155 
Mar. 27-30. Hair Pin. T.2B. Bronze, fragment... 
Mar. 27-30. Beads. Many carnelian, 2 crystal, 1 
amethysticc.. «cay oace boos ete i ee 79 
Mar: 27-30..~ Cowries: chelliimanys.... 4. ete 
Mar. 27-30. Beads. Gray- material 2.- 5-2 157 
Mar.-27230,. Beads: Haience... 2. seem eee 157 
Mar. 27-30. Paint. Red paint, frags 2-4. eee 
Mar. 27-30. Beads. 2 carnelian beads with wire... 79 
Mar. 28. Handle (ledge). Lt. red, from jar, small 
scallops: fete cng oe a ee ee sey! 
Mar. 29. Pot. 112d. Drab, white grits, greenish 
cream Slip sich Acc Ss rte ee cs meee ee ee 141, 149 
Mar. 31. Jug. 304h. Lt. br., white grits, It. red surf. 141, 155 


Mar. 31. Jug. 100d. Yellowish buff, surf. finely 
polished: We. 27s". oe: Soeanet eee eee 141515555 


Mar. 31. Pot. 92d. Buff, orange vermilion surf... 149 
Mar. 31. Pot. 142d.,98h. Buff, wet sm. buff surface. 141, 149 


Mar. 31. Bowl. 148d., 61h. Buff, wet sm. buff surface 149 
Mar. 31. Spear Head. 156+h. Bronze......... 153 
Mar. 31. Jug. 123h- Buff, wetismi. 00 141, 157 


Mar. 31. Dipper Jug. 238d. Buff or It. red, slip sm. 157 
Mar.31. Dipper Jug. 175 +h. Similar to 85, wet sm. 


Mar. 31. Dipper Jug. 225h. Lt. red, wet sm., well 
finished? lt:red surfaced ov... eee ee 145 
Mar. 31. Pot. 202d., 130h. Br., wet sm., black and 
white grits. os ce acca Sees sk one eee ee 149 
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The second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 
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110. 
113. 


115. 
116. 


BETH SHEMESH 


Page 
Mar. 31. Pot. 110d. Yellowish buff, polished 
horizontally but vertically on neck, red bands (?) 
Of neck 4a). ee oe a 141, 149 
Marc31. jug. glizds Gray sie ee 141, 157 
Mar. 31. Jug. 161h. Gray slip sm., black surf., 
polished vertically, cic svt wcrc ese ore oad eee 157 
Wariisde: J Ugisivts pagan se eee ee 141, 157 


Mar. 31. Juglet. 67h., 57d. Gray, bl., polished slip. 141 
Mar. 31. Juglet. 65h. Gray, bl. polished slip... 141, 155 
Mar. 31. Jug. 154h. Yellowish buff, red slip polished 


Vertically ajc as cb oe yee RT ei ee 157 
Mar. 31. Jug. 121h. Buff, It. red surf., polished 
verticallY ec i2 ese eee ee ee 141, 157 
Mar. 31. Bowl. 165d. Lt. red, wet sm., gr. core, 
le.:ted. Suet Sys ii. ee Oa ee eee 141, 149 
Mar. 31. Bowl. 230d. Lt. br., wet sm., white grits, 
teddiSh-surivwese fo. .2. cea. ee eee 149 
Mar. 31. Bowl. 153d. Buff, well smoothed, brown- 
iSh SUF Eats es AGE eee ee, ee eee Re 141, 149 


Mari. -Make. 3 444-< Bane 2 sos ee eee 


Mar. 31. Ring. 73d. Iron, 5 frags., cowrie shell 
attached «=i. 0c8 oe sn cae od oe ee 


Mar: 3h; Razor?t? Bronze, frag. So ee 153 
Mar. 31. Rings. 19d. Bronze 4 (2 stuck)........ 137 
Mar. 3.1. Neodles. “Bronzer... 0 eee ee 157 
Mar. 31. Scarab. 16x12. Carnelian, Ptah, Sekhmet, 
Nefertem iccn5 tat. 06 (54 eit ee eee 89 
Mar. 31. Bead. 15d. Crystal, flattened......... 
Apr.:3;— Scraper. 39:4, T.2D- 2h lint... 6 ee 
Apr. 3. Jug Dipper. 70d., 172h. Lt. br., wet sm., 
surf. pitted, black and white large grits............ 147 
Apr. 3. Scarab. 18x13. T.2B. Amethyst........ 


Apr. 3. Scarab. 14x10. T.2B. Steatite, white glaze 
yellow Siller.:.c. <2. Ss seen eee ee 
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i21: 
122, 
125: 


134. 
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140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 


151; 
152: 


153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 


BETH SHEMESH 
Page 
Apr. 3. Scarab. 16x11. T.2B. Steatite, white glaze 
yellow filler so2%5, 0 aise wr oot siatane esomstone castahs eee 
Apr. 3. Scarab. 15x10. T.2B. Steatite, white glaze, 


Apr.3; Scarab. 14x39. Datk=stoneo. 25. 
Apr. 3. Scarab. 13x9. Paste (glass) yellow surface. 
Apr..3.. Ring. 21d." I-2B.— Bronzes ee 
Apr..3.- Rings. 12d. 4, two linked. Seacee ey. 


Apr. 3. Beads. Faience, crystal, carnelian 9, one 
barrel,-one cylinderS son. a 2s ee 


Mar. 26. Jar. 325h. 1.2. Ltsred, wet sm.... 141, 155 


Mar. 26. Jug-(dipper).- 155s Red): 2a eee 155 
Mar. 26. Bowl. 330d. Red wet sm., red crossed 
Dandstinsides...s anes. ian oar ee eee 149 


Apr. 10. Scarab. 19x13. T.2C. Steatite, fine white 


Apr. 10. Scarab. 17x12. T.2C. Steatite, white glaze 


Apr. 10. Scarab. 13x9. T.2C. Steatite, pale blue 
faded to*white acs. wee eae nce er ee 


Apr, 10; Scarab, 14x10. Amethyst... 20 eee 
Apr. 10. Scarab. 13x10. T.2D. Steatite, white 


BAZ whack ie ae Se Bo wav eee eee 89 
Apr. 10. Scarab. 18x12. Steatite, white glaze.... 89 
Apr. 10. Scarab. 16x10. Steatite, white glaze.... 89 
Apr. 10. Scarab. 16xll. Steatite, white glaze.... 89 
Apr. 10. Scarab. 13x9.. Steatite, white glaze..... 89 


Apr. 10. Beads. Paste, carnelian, 3 long barrel gray, 
5 long barrel white 


¢) e159) (9).6: <0! @ 18 \e; 8. 'D) 0) Oulelle' 6/9. 9) si celelie (eo @hementeliel sis 


Apr:-10.. Pins. Bronze: Sts eee 153 
Mar. 28. Sherd. T.2. Lt. red, gr. core, frag. rope 

moulding from a long necked jar................. Loy, 
Mar. 28. Sherd. 120w. Buff, ledge handle....... 157 
Mar. 28. Sherd. 70w. Brown, ledge handle...... 157 
Apr. 10. Bowl. 115d. T.2D. Lt. red, broken.... 147 
Mar. 31. “Jug. -235hy le? Leeda eee 155 
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The second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 


(No. 806 is from T. 1.) 
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No. 
No. 


BETH SHEMESH 


Page 
157. Mar. 31. Dipper Jug. 195h. Light red.......... 155 
158. Mar. 30. Lamp. 120d. T.2. Lt. br., hand-made, 
burned to blackish, large white grits.............. 157 
159. Mar. 30. Pot. 95d. T.2. Yellowish buff, slightly 
pink surf., partly brushed horizontally, large gr. 
GTItS 5 scree lie eee a ee 149 
160. Mar. 30. Pot. 145d. Lt. br., It. red surf., foot 
slightly. concave.-.< coe -~ con cere ae eee ee 149 
161. Mar. 28. Lamp. 141d. Lt. br., nozzle smoked.... 157 
162. Mar. 28. Bowl. 265d. Grayish br., reddish br. wash, 
haematite on-rim 62... eee 149 
163a. Mar. 28. Dipper Jug. 140h. Lt. br., broken..... 
163b. Mar. 28. Jug. 185h. Very It. red, lt. cream wash, 
verysfine white orits 2.5. eee ee ee 155 
164. Mar. 28. Jug. 175h. Very It. br., wet sm., irreg. 
White OTItSscc.md etxee se a eee ne eee eee 155 
165. Mar. 28. Pot. 135d. Lt. br., wet sm., very fine 
GUAM San letaes tices Ce ERE eee 149 
166. Mar. 28. Pot. 150d. Lt. red., white slip, white grits. 149 
1672 Mar302 Jog 135h.. bes bese eee 157 
168;2Apri:2.. Lamp. 145d. Le brie eee 157 
169. Apr. 2. Bowl. 185d. Lt. br., standard, haematite 
rim-and 4 bands within» 2/2) 7: 1. ee ee oe ee 149 
170. Apr.2. Bowl. 240d. Fawn, wet sm., fine white grits. 149 
171 Mar, 30: Rote 100h- Red & a. ea eee 149 
172. Mar. 30. Juglet. 138h. Br., thin, slip sm., polished 
red surf. smoked by severe fire................... 157 
173. Mar. 30. Jug. 123h. Lt. br., red slip, burnished... 157 
174. Mar. 30. Jug. 146h. (E) Lt. br., red slip, burnished, 
polished both vertically and horizontally....... 141, 157 
175. Mar. 30. Jug. 150h. (E) Similar to 174......... 141 
176. Apr.2.° Lamp. 125d.7-Leabr jy erayiorits: 145, 157 
17/7: Apr=2 Lampe. 114d. 9 to bree ere ee 145 
178.- Apr. 2. Pots] 70d. Les br. fine gr. eritsun ee 145, 149 
179... -Apr.2< Bowl. 223d. Very lt bre... oe 145, 149 
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The second cemetery, Beth Shemesh, 1928. 
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BETH SHEMESH 


Apr. 2. Dipper Jug. 140+h. Lt.br.,large gr. grits. 
Apr. 2. Bowl. 273d. Lt. br., haematite on rim and 
On crossed: Dandsawithity:.4eee eee eee 145, 
Apr2:: Jac s160N 2k ellow -bime: ten eee 
Apr22.> Jugiet.]102hs Black. tree ee ae 
Apr. 2. Juglet. 140h. Lt. br., red slip, burnished... 
Apr. 2. Jug “‘bilbil.” 295h. T.2A. Dk. red, dec. with 
haematite stripes: 1 arcegp ee ete eee 143, 
Apr. 2. Jug “bilbil.” 275h. T.2A. Dk. red, dec. with 
haeinatite Stripes :c is een ee ee 143, 
Apr. 2. Jug “bilbil.” 293h. T.2A. Dk. red, dec. with 
haematite stripes. These 3 were lying beside each 
other encased in fallen marl fr. roof of cave..... 143, 
Apr. 2. -Jug:“bilbil:” = 158hi 1-2. Dk. br. white 
Stipes cosets on ean eee See 143, 
Apre2. Dish 210d---Iee braistandard a. an 143, 
Apr. 2. Bowl. 195d. Br., knuckle-bone shaped grip, 
Haemiatite cia. 5 e402 oe ee 143, 


Apr. 2. Bowl. 190d. Br., small white grits.... 143, 


Page 
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155 


155 


155 


155 
149 


149 
149 


Apr. 2. Pot. 165d. Br., smoked within, gr. grits... 149 
Apre2 -epowle 2/505. Ane Alot Di ae ae eee 149 
Apte2: YPot.- 173do0 0.2 star Ge ee ae 149 
Ape slO. Bin 1762. 1.2Ce Bronze sin eee 153 
Apr. 15. Jug. 158h. T.2D. Reddish br., burning 
dk. gr., dec. bands of oblique comb pricking filled with 
white. Notice the great age usually assigned to this 
style and the bearing on these deep burials astodate. 151 
Apr. 15. Sherd. 140+h. Frag. large jar, It. br., 
BRO STIS 660. ec ait ce ees a eee ee 
Apr. 15. Lamp. 118d. Light brown; 236, 237, 238 
came fromedeepiin T.2Di2 ce ree ee 153 
Apr. 15. Jug. 250 +h. T.2E. Reddish br., polished 
vertically in part, widely separated stripes...... 139; 153 
Aprel5.. Pot. 130d." T.2E, “Les brivred sling. wes 147 
Apr. 10. Jug. 190h. T.2E. Lt. br., red slip, black 
BTS os 5.0 oes be ncn aR oe i Oe ee ee 151 
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312, 
313: 
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319: 


320. 
529: 
330. 


331: 
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BETH SHEMESH 
Page 
Apr. 10. Jug. 100h. T.2D. Dk. gr., polished 
vertically, button at upper attachment of handle... 151 
Aprs10. Pot.2139d.—-¥.2D: _Lt..br., wet sm.sutt. 


WON AWAY 555 Cee Oe eh ee aes oe oe eee 147 
Apr. 15. Beads. T.2C. 3 beads, carnelian, faience. 157 
Apr. 15. Scarab. 17x12. L-2Dys- Steatite, white 
glazes neat 236: 23%. eipam ei eee tne sine ee 89 
Apr. 15. Scarab. 14x9. T.2D. Steatite, white glaze. 89 
Apr. 15.> Scarab: 215x101. 7D Steatite. white 


Apr.15. Spear Head. 17041. T.2D. Bronze, rounded 
butt with2 tivete<(. acne ae ee 


Apt. 155 ‘Spear Head or Knife. 116) P20, 
(Deep): bronze; rivets in: place-ce- .--- ae UT tes: 


Apr. 15. Pot. 157d. T.2D. (Deep) brown, wet sm. 147 
Apr. 15. Pot. 151d. T.2D. (Deep) brown, wet sm. 147 
Apr. 15. Bowl. 267d. T.2D. (Deep) It. brown, wetsm. 147 
Apr. 15. Bowl. 275d. T.2D. (Deep) It. brown, wetsm. 147 
Apr; 5.2 Jug. 15th. T2D. SDR er, polished 


verticallyzand:horizontally.7- +02. ee ee £54 
Apr. 15. Pot. 143d. T.2D. Drab, wet sm., black 

DYCS fo Steir tor od ris slo a a ge ee 147 
Apr. 15. Jar. 310h. T.2D. Brown, white and 

black grits 2. : 2. ic. alse ad oe ee eee 153 
Apr. 15. Jar. 360h. T.2D. Lt. br., black grits.. 153 
Apr..10, Jug_(dipper):- 220h; = 4.2C. Lt. bree se 147 


Apr. 10. Jug. 127h. T.2C. Lt. red, partly polished 
horizontally, double handle with spotted snake on 1 
shoulder; another spotted snake with head up under 
lip; spots made with thin hollow tube...... 143, 145, 151 
Apr. 10. Jug. 205h. T.2C. Lt. br., partly polished 
vertically, double handle on which is a snake. Its 
head turns down inside rim. Its tail curls below the 
lower handle attachment. See P. E. F. Qtrly, Oct. 
2025 pid SOM cap tpn «cach aan: ea 145, 151 
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Aptad. ote. 1 0d, L2Cee Le br, wet: sme. s 
Apres. j0g— 160-+ hh, PCs Browhiss ines ss 
Apr. 3. Juglet. 93h. T.2C. Lt. br., yellowish. .. 
ADEn meus Loor oe bey Gy te Dieses 
Apr. 3. Pot. 154d. T.2C. Brown, with grits.... 
Apr. 3. Pot. 168d. T.2C. Light brown, wet sm... 
Bena Lamperleids el .2 Cr PLOW tase ore 
ADEao7e bowl. 40d. “1.2 C2 Brown «cn s.s05 cok. 


Apr. 10. Bowl. 216d. T.2D. Light brown......... 


Apr. 10. Jug. 133h. T.2D. Dk. br., horizontally 
1810) CES Vaasa Aicpep cree ee Rc et loan he ee ee Src e 


Apr. 10. Jug. 133h. T.2D. Dk. br., horizontally 
TSOUGHER perpen cerns eastern <2 ee AA ens UM ne 
Apr. 10. Jug. 240h. T.2D. Br., wet sm., white and 
Digcksorits, uted Mouth ce e=. a oo on, eke ness 


Aprs 10, Jug. 158h.. “T.2D. Light yellow br., 
UEISHEC ROL eee arcs dees eee ee 


Apr. 10. Bowl. 140d. T.2D. Br., raspberry rim... 


Apr. 10. Jar. 255h. T.2D. Br., wet sm., white and 
DICK CtiSn cone eee ts neta eee a 


Apr. 10. Jug (dipper). 205h. T.2D. Buff, wet sm. 


Apr. 10. Jug. 160h. T.2D. Black, polished 
Merizon tall Ycsta creat rca nt, ects ae ete ee 


Apr, 10. Jug. 227h. T.2D. Br., wet sm., surf. 
SPQOP Ae |S 5 eer Seen eee Rte ater a pom Sr era reas EN 
Apr. 10. Pot. 169d. T.2D. Lt. br., red band on 


IGWIOS 5 OS OAL 6-0-0 GOGO 6 LOD Com OO Cut a O07 oO Om Odea O'S 


Apr. 10. Pot. 144d. T.2D. Lt. br., wet sm., white 
BUGUIACKIOTItG Me. ons em eae tar unr eee 


Apr. 10. Pot. 119d. T.2D. Lt. red, finely wet sm.. 
App elOmeae resp. 20. OKs Dress css oe ee 
MOpelOne jar a0Une ak 2 Die DKS Dives 25 suey sa 
Dre pare 90h. Le ot DROWN «(502s aisle ite oats 
Apr. 10. Jug (dipper). 253h. T.2D. Lt. br., 
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BETH SHEMESH 


Page 
Apr. 10. Jug (dipper). 186h. T.2D. Lt. br., It. red 
SUPLACE. 5.ws Gulva 20h a dase ep eee dee ee ae 
Apr. 15. Jug (dipper). 167h. T.2E. Br., black grits. 147 
Apr. 15. Jug (dipper). 182h. T.2E. Br., cream slip 147 
Apr. 10. Jug. 235h., 180d. T.2D. Light red, red 
slip: vertically polished’, .<...2.< seam ae eer 151 
Apr. 10. Jug. _130h.. <1.2D. Dkr eare ac 
polished £ Fo terac 6 vise ow nls ste a creme eae 151 
Apr: °105- Jug: _195h. T.2D2 Le= bes polished; 
buttomat:top of handle. .2) = eee eee 151 
Apr. 25. Arrow Point. 1221. T.2B. Tunnel, bronze 153 
Apr. 25. Arrow Point. 67+1. T.2B. Bronze ..... 153 
Apr. 3. Jug. 425h., 305w. 7.2@." le br’ er. core; 
black grits,“wet-stiy.-< 05. 22 ee eee 
Apr. 3. -Jug. 315h., 200w. T.2@. tebe.) ors core, 
many white grits, wet sm., slightly asymmetrical. . 
Apr. 3. Jug. 175h., 140w. T.2C. Lt. gr., wet sm., 
flange foot, approx. trefoil mouth:..........o.s5e8 
Apr. 3. Jug (dipper). 190h., 65w. T.2C. Lt. br., 
slip~pinkish*br:, white-grits. ja5ce yd. ees 
Apr. 25. Bowl. 70h., 187d. T.2B. Tunnel, br., 
gr. core, ring base, lightly Inturning Tim. 7 se 
Apr. 25. Jar. 300+h. T.2B. Very light wee 
upper part ‘only, pinkish br. stripes.............. 153 
Apr. 25. Pot. 118h., 110d 2B: Alabaster,72 
handles pierced finely ground flange on removable 
neck... MGR ns ee 137, 45% 
Apr. 25. Pot. T.2B. Two pierced lugs—alabaster. 157 
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Lowest levels of deposits in T. 1. 
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Pottery from T. 1. 
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Pottery from T. 1. 
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Pottery from T. 1. 
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Pottery from T. 1. 
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Pottery from T. 1. 
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PLAN ANO SecTiON3s oF Tome I 
seme 2 ‘ 


Mavterono Cures Accneaioeicar Lxrtorrion 
SS 


179 


T. 1 materials are found illustrated on pages 161 to 177 (photo- 
graphic) and on pages 179 to 195 (drawings) mostly of the Late 
Bronze Age and transition styles. For analogues see P.M.B. 3 and 4. 


Noses /. 


No. 38. 
No. 39. 


No. 40. 


No. 41. 
No. 42. 


No. 43. 


No. 44. 
No. 45. 


No. 46. 


No. 150. 
No. 219. 


No. 220. 


No. 221. 


INOse2 22; 


No. 223. 


No. 224. 


Objects in T. 1 
Mar. 24. Lamp. Lt. red. 125d. Wet sm. saucer 


type nozzle smoked: vena ee ee 165, 
Mar. 24. Lamp. Lt: br. 136d en ee 
Mar. 24. Lamp. Lt. br. cl60d. Nozzle not so 
pinched 09-3735 05 c.08 cee cee eee 
Mar. 24. Jug. Lt. red. 182 +h. Wet sm. dull red 
dias. “Strokes: in groups‘of-3.22.0. 2c - 2 ee? 165, 


Mar. 24. Juglet. Br. 113h. Lt. red surface.... 165, 


Mar. 24. Pyx. Br. 97d. White slip, two pierced 


handles 2555, tees ees eee 165, 
Mar. 24. Pyx. Lt. br. 97d. Gr. slip, wet sm. 
Dierced red bandssmewe: tose ase en ee 165, 
Mar, 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 160d. Gr.core........ 165, 
Mar. 24. Jug. Br. 157h. Polished vertically, show- 
ing vertical red lines :<c.1.2 a ee eee 165, 
Mar. 24. Jar. Lt. br. 535h. Gr. core, wet sm. to 
pinkish’ ag. Shatin cocci 
Mar. 24. Earring. Bronze. 27d. Found in No. 46. 
Apr. 15. Pot. Lt. br. 167h, 178d. Gr. core, wet sm. 
blackenits<: : 226000. oe eo oe ee 
Apr. 15. Bowl. Brown. 175d. Large white grits, 
haematite slip and bands of decoration within...... 
Apr. 15. Pot. Reddish brown. 147d. Wet sm. 
cream surfaces; ¥ .Bg.eos: feo aden erence 
Apr. 15. Bowl. Reddish brown. 137d. Wet sm. 
cfeam ‘surface <. 3 ..055 toes ies eee ee 


Apr. 15. Lamp. Grey. 160d. Sharp rim, wet sm. 
whitish slip, burning red on one side.............. 
Apr. 15. Lamp. Reddish brown. 125d. White 
grits, Wet Sins, teu vse sc eee ee 


195 
165 


195 
195 


195 


195 
195 


195 


185 
187 | 


195 
195 
195 


195 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
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226. 
227. 


228. 


229: 
230. 
231; 


232. 


233; 


234. 


323. 


324. 


325. 


AT 


376. 
377, 


378. 
SHE 
380. 
381. 


382. 


BETH SHEMESH 


Apr. 15. Lamp. Grey. 138d. Whitish slip, grits.... 
Apr.15.: Lamp Brown. 143d. 25.2.4 oe ee 
Apr. 15. Lamp. Grey. 135d. Cracked and blistered, 


white grits, burning to. brown::42......-:- 2.0.2 


Apr. 15. Lamp. 135d. Closely similar in all re- 
Spects:tO 227.4 clan. sep ese cr ee ee cers eee 


Apr.l5.-Lamp.- Br. 14902 3. see 
Apr. 15.-Lamp: -Reddishibrisy 1490w 2.27 ee 


Apr. 15. Jug. Lt. red. 160+h. Wet sm. dec. around 
néck and vertically with-red.2; 4.4... a0 = 


Apr. 15. Jug or Pot. Lt. br. 155+h. Broken 
top, wet sm. two holes perforated later for suspension. 
Apr. 15. Pyx.- Grif bri (6h 95d. Wet) am. dec. 


horizontally and vertically faint reddish br. lines. . . 


Apr. 15. Bowl. Reddish brown. 188d. Wet sm. 
White Qrits ccc 05 uber. Unters ty eae 


Mar. 24. Jug. Drab, It. red surface of body. 125d. 
Wet sm. a torso, animal form, saddle, belly straps, 
loops for legs, head was a spout, dec. haematite red, 
of PEF. Qtrly July, 1904, pp. 21972. eee 


Mar. 24. Bowl. Br. 160d. Grey core, wet sm. 
White oritse<.2c5 ab vps pene oe eee 


Apr. 15. Jar. Br. 538h. Wet sm. large white and 
black grits.-407.oe vom acct tor este cee meres 


Apr. 27. Jug. Lt. br. 345h. Reddish br. on surface, 
mouth shape tending to trefoil, wet sm............ 


Apr. 27. juga Br. 235he net si eee 


Apr. 27. Jug. Br. 350h. Wet sm. surface combed 
with fine lines, spouted..0-2 2.) 4ca tote ee 


Apr. 27. Jug. Br. 235+h. Broken top, wet sm.. 
Apr. 27. Bowl. Lt. br. 182d. White grits........ 
Apr. 27. Bowl. Br. 196d. White grits........... 
Apr. 27. Jug. Lt. br. 178h. White grits, dec. red 


4) 42 eke) ceie! @, 6 15) 0) 6:0 (e210 pete see [eial.a 6 
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195 


195 
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195 


193 


165 


195 
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No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
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385. 


386. 
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390. 
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B92. 
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398. 
399. 


400. 
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BETH SHEMESH 


Apr. 27. Flask. Lt. br. 143h. Dec. both sides, red 
lines Senko 5 es ee ee 
Apr. 27. Flask. Lt. br. 149h. White and black 
grits, traces of dec. bottom shaved off asym- 
metrically, perhaps, after making................ 
Apr. 27. Bottle-vase. Lt. br. 295h. Dec. with red 
lines, cf. P.E.F. Qtrly, Jan., 1900, pp. 10 and 11... 
Apr. 27. Pyx. Lt. br. to yellowish. 83h. White 


Apr. 27. Jug. Lt. br. 195 +h. Dec. with red lines, 
burnished 52s 7 scoot 
Apr. 27. Jug. Lt. red. 193h. White grits, burnished. 
Apr: 27. Jug Br. 20h:- White grits... ee 
Apr.27.. Pot: Lit. br 15S da eee eee 
Apr. 27... Pot. “Dk. br. 254d 2 White grits...2e2 ee 
Apr. 27. Bowl. Br. 170d. White and brown grits. 
Apr. 27. Pot. Lt. br. 132 +d. Dec. with brown lines 
Apr. 27. Jug. Dk. gr. 144h. Burning to brown, 
burnished;“asymmetricali=...... «2.6. < 0-2 scene 
Apr. 27. Jug. Lt. drab grey. 131h. Wet sm., dec. 
with brown: lines’; se. «ae ice ars ee ee ee 
Apr. 27. Jug. Dk.gr. 129+h. Burning to yellow- 
brown, dec. with white lines, smoked............. 
Apr. 27. Flask. Lt. drab br. 140h. Dec. with dk. 
bro lines in spiral 7 ee ee ee ee 
Apr. 27" JugeBr.. 197 ha Wet sma oe 
Apr. 27. Dipper Jug. Lt. br. 147h. White grits, 
trefoilzmouth. wc, 4. S: oa ee eee 


Apr. 27. Pot. Br. 142d., 95h. White and black 
grits, dec. red on top of rim, few red lines down fr. 
rim near spout on left side as one faces spout....... 


Apr.27. Jug. Brown. 225+h. Only one handle of 
four originals remaining, black grits.............. 


Apr. 27. Bowl. Lt. br. 115 +d. Red slip, burnished 
Apr. 27. Bowl. Lt. br. 200d. White grits, grey slip. 
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. 405. 


. 406. 
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. 408. 


. 409. 


. 410. 
. 411. 


. 412. 


. 413. 


. 414. 


Bg die 


. 416. 
. 417, 


418. 


419. 


BETH SHEMESH 

Page 
Apr. 27. Pot. Br. 190d. White grits, sooty and 
tendét 556 ee vd A eee 191 
Apr. 22. Jug. Br. 208h. Burnished, dec. groups of 
five lines, outside and center lines reddish brown, 
other two bistreve: . .S..ks.< Ge ee eee 169, 193 
Apr. 22. Jug. Br. 203h. Baking dk. grey, dec. 
white: stripes =25aab S.5< soeencea ee 169, 193 
Apr. 22. Jug. Lt. br. 185h. Five line dec., outside 
and middle line bistre, other two red........... 169, 193 
Apr. 22. Pyx. Br. 80h. Ladder pattern, also red 
stripe around the edge of base, over the handles and 
erossed’ on: DOtLOM. . a eo, Coe ee 1703), 195 
Apr. 22. Lamp. Lt. br. 148d. Dec. with red on 
igh | Care) CRM RBS Sa fo 3 aa 
Apr. 22. Lamp. Lto br. 14/0 eee eee ee 
Apr. 22. Flask. Lt. br. 210+h. Grits, dec. with 
BreSthIDeS ccs sie on uc Sv one eas ee eee 169, 183 
Apr. 22. Jug. Lt. br. 154h. Yellowish brown sur- 
face, cream slip, dec. br. lines, edge of foot dec.. 177, 195 
Apr. 22. Jug. Br. 114h. White grits, dec. five line 
band; outside and middle lines red, other two bistre 


Wetisiliaies Jo cho Mages aaa ee ee 177; 195 
Apr.) 22. Jug. ‘Le bro 196h. Dec. reddishe br: 
stripes, part of surface burnished.............. 169, 193 


Apr. 22. Bowl. Br. 145h., 202d. Dec. and splotched 
with red paint quartered with broad red stripe, 
panels with various designs... ....0ccs.-ss.0.4. 177, 193 


Apr. 22. Jug. Br. 178h. Large white grits... . 173, 193 


Apr. 22. Storage Jar. Lt. br. 615 +h. Wet sm. dec. 
reddish br. rings and bands horizontally contained 
Nord 8c: osc ace eel tee ce aie eee ee A71, 185 


Apr. 22. Dipper Jar. Lt. drab. 180h. Inside 417: 
shaved vertically with a knife. On May 1 there was 


another similar one found broken.............. 171, 187 
Apr.28. Jar. Drab. 500+h. Wetsm., small white 
grits, surface a greenish cream... ......... 4.28 eee 185 
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No. 


No. 


420. 


421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 


428. 
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. 442. 


. 443. 
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Apr. 30. Scarab. Steatite. 18x14. White glaze 
(fromied < VE) view ais aos ee ere 
Apr. 30. Scarab. Steatite. 15x11. White glaze 
(from? DT isc 3 Ga ore a ee 
Apr. 30. Seal. Steatite. 16x12. White glaze (from 
T.1E.) similar to scarab outline but the obverse 
resembled a duck with head bent down over back... 
Apr. 30. Scarab. Amethyst. 19x14. Uninscribed 
(from: LAE) 238s Senta He Pe ne 
Apr. 30. Beads, Carnelian. Barrel-shaped. Pen- 
dants. Br. paste, with flower petals inlaid with 
blue, white center in relief; poppy shaped pendant of 
pale blue -faience<...-.o 2. 7a. eee eee 
Apr. 25. Spear Head. Bronze. 2181. From T.1l 
tuiiel <2 owiecucne Pee eee ee ee 
Apr. 28. Spear Head. Bronze. 230+1. Bent over 
butt containing part of wood of the shaft. From T.1. 
Apr. 27. Ring. Bronze. 24d. With bezel T.1 
towards. cere ee eee eee eee 
Apr. 27. Beads. Faience and carnelian. T.1 
towards Ein. ooo ccel ee ret ie eee 
Apr. 15 to 24. Amulet. Faience. 34h. Pale blue, 
glazed, faded; found in. 1:1. aes. sea ee ee eee 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Steatite. 19x14. Discolored, 
traces of white glares.0.2 35 cena ee oe 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Steatite. 19x14. Glaze gone.. 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Steatite. 17x13. White glaze. 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Steatite. 15x11. White glaze.. 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Faience. 18x14. Pale blue, 


Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Carnelian. 18x14. Edges 
chipped, inscription of anubis, poorly cut.......... 
Apr. 23-25. Scarab. Steatite. 15x12. White glaze. 
Apr. 23-25. Earring. Gold. l4w................ 
Apr. 23-25. Pins,etc. Bronze. 51. Also a gold band 
possibly attached formerly to one of the pins...... 
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. 475. 
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Page 
Apr. 23-25. Earrings. Bronze. 17w., 23w. Cres- 
Cent Shapessan:. Fs Sap acwlenn i cnet ey ene 
Apr. 28. Scarab. Steatite. 22x16. T.1 new. Pale 
blue glaze, faded, bronze bar in place............. 
Apr. 28. Scarab. Steatite. 15x11. T.1 greenish 
blue-glaze; faded. 2.9 re ee ee 
Apr: 28. -Searab.- »Steatite=stoxile 91 iee white 
GAZE sth, cae eae pee Se 
Apr. 28. Scarab. Faience. 18x14. T.1 white glaze 
nearly goniemec i: hc 2 een ce eee 
Apr. 28. Scarab. Steatite. 14x10. T.1 white glaze. 
Apr. 28. Beads: serpentine, carnelian; T.1 barrel 
shaped, T.1 poppy shaped. Bracelets, bronze, 54d., 
Pel teas oe LS ee eee ee 
Apr. 28. Bowl.” Lt.ybr.- 332d.-_ 1B greyscore; 
wee Sm yellowishesurtaces:-.4.... es ee eee 189 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 313d. T.1E. grey core, 
wet smapinkish ombulf surface. 2o 0... een 189 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Br. 305d. T.1E. gr. core, wet sm. 
butt stirface sees cde sco, tees cee eee ee 171, 189 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Br. 190d. T.1E. gr. core, wet sm. 
LOEDUME os oi Na ee RD Ee eee 
Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. br. 177h. T.1E. full of large gr. 
white grits, wet sm. to pinkish surface, 3 red bands 
on neck, over rim and on body.....2..:..:..2. 169, 181 
Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. br. 121h. T.1E. polished, two 
sets of bands of three bistre between red....... 169, 183 
Apr. 28. Lamp. Lt. br. 175d. T.1E. grey core, 
Wet SI ac an iat oe ee le ee 
Apr<28. Lamp. Br. 168d. V-1lE grey core: a, 
Apr. 23. Lamp. Br. l6ld. TilE.orey core... 
Apru28. Lamp: Br. 127ds—T.1E. grey cores a 
Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. br. 278h. T.1E. grey core wet 
sin. tova pinkish suriace.. on o.m sae ee ee 165, 183 
Apr. 28. Pyx. Br. 142h. T.1E. cream slip, dec. in 
dull-red) as ee Lee ae eee 169, 189 
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Apr. 28. Pyx. Reddish brown. 108d. T.1E. full 


of tiny white specks, alternate dec. bands of red and 
DIStré Hie. Ae eee 169, 189 


Apr. 28. Pyx. Brown. 97d. T.1E. wet sm., gr. 
core, similar to above in shape, dec. in dull red 


Apr. 28. Jar. Lt. br. 203h. T.1E. wet sm., dull 


red: bands 224 igen Bo ee 165218 ie- 
Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. br. 167h. T.1E. large white 
grits, surface is polished reddish, red dec.......... 181 


Apr. 28. Bowl. 168d. T.1E. fine thin red ware, 
wishbone handle; partly polished inside and outside; 
outside of rim blackened in firing: under bottom a 
scratched device. See No. 77 in the Cyprus Col- 
lection-at.the Louvre cnc one eee 165, 191 


Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 162d. T.1E. wet sm., dull 
red lines three on rim and four groups of four each 


OM SIUC... scat: eens oe ene ee ee 165, 191 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Br. 152d. T.1E. slip sm., polished 
outsides-red him; gf. “Core 22. <4 +3 ea ee 191 
Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. red. 225h. -T.AE. “bilbil” type, 
white and black grits, wet sm., red............... 181 
Apr. 28. Jug. Brown. 195h. T.1E. wet sm. to buff, 
red dec. much obliterated, white grits............. 181 


Apr. 28. Jug. Lt. br. 205h. T.1E. wet sm. yellow- 
ish surface, gr. core, dec. in red with white between 


the fed Sirsane Sah eee eee ee 181 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 152d. T.1E. grey cores.-. 189 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 159d. T.1E. grey core.... 


Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 138d. T.1E. grey core, rim 
slightly iheurved -.0.. 2. rm eer ee 


Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 155d. T.1E. grey core.... 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 173d. T.1E. grey core.... 


Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 178d. T.1E. grey core, 
wet sm.,- traces of fire inside. ...¢.5- <..05.5 4 eee 191 
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Apr. 28. Bowl. 144d. T.1E. fine thin It. br. paste, 
blecoré; wets 4521s ek rae eee 191 
Apr. 28. Bowl. 140d. T.1E. pale greenish ware, 
wet sm., one edge pressed in accidentally.......... 191 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt. br. 298d. T.1E. gr. core, wet 
SIN sure ele on ia gS Ee 171, 189 
Apr. 28. Bowl. Lt.br. 285d. T.1E. large white grits, 
creanislip scaled off 075 3c2 eee 171, 189 
Apr. 24. Juglet. Lt. br. 140h. T.1 grey core, wet 
gm:, trefoilsmnouth=i-7 >. sence eet eee 175, 195 
Apr. 24. Pot. Lt. br. 196d. Grey core, slip sm. 
creamish, thin, streaky, dec. 3 spirals one side and 2 
spirals between stripes vertical; other side on rim 
red_strokes ‘in groups of 3 to. 5:2... 9s. .= es 193 
Apr. 24. Jug. Yellowish brown. 294h. Wet sm. 
grits, trefoil:mouth... 4.2: See ee eee 175, 183 
Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 260h. Wet sm., gr. grits, 
buffsurface, trefoil mouth<..c .. 12: oe45 3). 175, 183 
Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 375h. Grey core, wet sm. toa 
pinkish cream, trefoil mouth..................... 175 
Apr. 24. Flask. Lt. br. 257h. Wet sm. 3 groups of 


narrow dull red bands, neck sealed with green 
wax, suspension holes in lugs, good flat bottom for 
standing. A cornucopia type in the Louvre has an 
opening in the large end and no suspension lugs ..167, 193 


Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 232h. Gr. core, wet sm. to 


cream surface, dec. a faded brown................ 181 
Apr. 24. Jug. Br. 225h. Gr. core, wet sm. to 
pinkish surface, haematite red strokes............. 181 


Note:—These types are late form of “‘bilbil”; local manu- 
facture; heavier fabric. Decoration a poor imitation of original 
white basket weave. 

No. 504. Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. Cal70d. Wet sm., large 


No. 505. 


pressed in lip, spout, handle.................. 167, 195 
Apr. 24. Juglet. Lt. br. 102h. Gr. core, red slip 
polished horizontally; around lower shoulder 2 
black bands on wider white one.................. 193 
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Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 1901. Animal form, head for 
spout, tail up over back; two jars slung imitation 
rope carriers at either side. These jars which are 
wide mouthed are the fillers for the jug. dec. in dull 
red 64. foi a Oe ee ee 167 
Apr. 28. Bowl. 250d. T.1E. usual br. ware with 
gr. core, fragmentary, pinkish cream slip, red lattice 
DatidS «Si. carsecg: encod ae ase oes 189 
Apr. 30. Pyx. 83h., 110d. Fine buff paste finely 
smoothed dark sienna dec. bands, lines and lattice 
pattern. Cf. Gjerstad, p. 214. One like this in the 
Louvre is in the Egyptian Collection, another in the 
Rhodian<4 <2. 2%. vce ee eee 163, 189 
Apr. 30. Bugelkanne or Stirrup-vase. 110d., 119h. 
Fine yellowish buff paste well smoothed, sienna dec., 
main motif on body is 3 thin lines bet. broad bands. 
A central band has a lighter tint of brown bet. 
Pairs ‘Of twos. erie es see ee oe 
Apr. 30. Flask. 138h., 90d. T.1E. a fine buff 
paste, glossy red dec. inside neck is red. See Gjerstad, 
pages219 4 Sioa. taco eee ee 163, 189 
May 4. Bracelet. Bronze. 72d. T.1 lapped 


May 4. Bracelet. Bronze. 80d. T.1 lapped ends 
FADER SS. ris EW aor ae ey aes eee See 
May 4. Earring. Bronze. 13d. T.1 crescent 
ghapess¢a11.4.0 noe eee BR horoy Sg o ea ee 
May 3. Bodkin. Gold. 801. T.1 new part....... 187 
May 3..;Scatab: 16x eee 
May 3. 2 beads. Faience, carnelian. T.1......... 
May 3. Dagger. Bronze. 3151. T.1 broken..... 185 
May 73:- Earring. Bronzes.20d ee yee kee 
May 3. Scarab. Steatite. 20x14. T.1 white glaze.. 
May 3. 2 beads. Serpentine, faience. T.1........ 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 202h. T.1E. creamy gr. 
slip, dec. reddish br. lines, half of handle painted 
vertically with broad ‘stripess<)aca) «+ 7). 4s) ease 183 
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Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. toreddish. 231h. T.1E. white 
grits, wet sm. to pinkish, dec. with reddish br. lines.. 183 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 232h. Grey core, wet sm. 


Gece With reac unes cto oct tcl, eee eee om 183 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 200+h. White grits, bur- 
nished dec. red and bistre lines................... 183 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 209h. T.1E. red slip rubbed 
GEC RDIACES Lies x tonss Senne ier Wi ee ess 183 


Apr. 30. Bowl. Lt. br. 155d. Wetsm., white grits.. 189 
Apr. 30. Bowl. Br. 144d. Few very large grits... 189 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 177h. Wet sm. yellowish 


Gila Comers oe rere) oe cha es een ean ee 183 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 146h. Burnished red surface 
Gatkiprrtsocn orn se. Ree Sh et RC OY 195 
Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 145h. Creamy gr. slip nearly 
gone, large white and grey grits. <2... ...6.55+% 187 


Apr. 30. Jug. Lt. br. 126h. Wet sm., white grits.. 189 
Apr. 30. Bowl. Lt. br. 177d. Wet sm., inside, 
RMN CLOSO LIES tsps coments aes MIA ania st 189 
Apr. 30. Bowl. Lt. br. 144d. Gr. core, red dec. 
bands fr. edge to edge across bottom and one around 
EAIMOUESIC Geen. cer nw caatet, ee ieee RR See 189 
Apr. 24. Flask. Lt. br. 175h., 134d. T.1 dec. 


concentric rings of raspberry red; rim and handles 


Pain ten came COM hecnccYcinlaaueac canis eae 167, 191 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 124d. Gr. core burnished 

dec. red and bistre stripes, one bistre bet. 2 red.... 191 
pe ectasbowl, Le bral 92d va. oe wb ke on 189 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 162d. Many large white 

RLILOR ere ar cere ae eas Obey oa Sirk Sete gs 195 
Apre24.. bowl. (Br-304ds  Wetsms. 3... 0ha2asbk. 195 


Apr. 30. Lamp. Pinkish br. 130d. T.1E. wet sm.. 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. red. 174d. T.1 white grits.... 
Apiale a bowl. ste Dr. © 19Sd.s Wetlsins. ace «sc: 189 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 155d. Wet sm. dark grits. . 
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Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 159d. Wet. sm., white and 
dark grits, dec. on rim raspberry red.............. 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 166d. Gr. core, wet sm.... 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 280d. Gr. core, wet sm., 
white Prits ©. ..5. saa eee ee ee ee eee 195 
Apr. 24. Bowl. Lt. br. 263d. Gr. core, wet sm., 
lareé“white grits: 2:0 ses ct ee eee 195 
Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 192h. Yellowish cream slip 
dec. raspberry red striping lattice design....... 177,193 
Apr. 24. Pyx. Lt. br. 100d., 95h. Dk. gr. core, 
burnished déc:- ted: linesa=.naa eee ee ee 195 
Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 155h. Dk. gr. core, wet sm., 
dec: red lines 5-57. sa ee ren ere 193 
Apr. 24. Jug. Very It. br. 206h. Wet sm. dec. 
red: inesi0054. ac Ae sae eo tar 193 
Apr. 24. Jug. Lt. br. 280h. Wet sm., large white 
@TitS-QT. COPE ke ao ee hey eee 185 
Apr. 24. Dish on alabaster standard. 110d. Some- 
what decayed <4 2, oc i5 acs ae ee ee 
Apr. 26. Juglet. Fine buff paste. 73h. T.1 towards 
E. well smoothed lustrous surface, vermilion red 
bands. Cf. Gjerstad, p. 215. See the Cyprus Col- 
lection“at the Louvre;.No..93< (22 253 ee 163, 187 
Apr. 26. Jug. Fine buff paste. 100h. Lustrous 
surface, red dec. well smoothed................ 163, 187 
Apr. 26. Juglet. Lt. reddish. 122h. Wet sm. to 
cream Surlaces &...-2x 4 oe ae ee ee 163, 195 
May 1. Beads. Carnelian, faience, bronze. T.1.... 
Apr. 25-26. Beads. 3 carnelian, 3 faience. T.1... 
Apr. 25-26. Scarab. Steatite. 15x10. T.1 faded 
blue ‘glaze (05 40.3.2 oo ee,.\ re ee ee ee 
Apr. 24. Earrings, beads. Bronze. Ca 30d. T.1 
crescent rings and ‘tiny beads)". 57 smus a ante ee 
Apr. 28. Amulet. Faience. 361. Crocodile, pale blue. 


May 1. Hook. Bronze.25.75. 22. 0 ee 
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Apr. 25. Bowl. Lt. br. 152d., 50h. T.1 tunnel, 
BER COLG R Web Stirrers tei ca one acs dint Ss 
Apr. 25. Spout. Lt. br. 80]. animal head, ears, 
Bors, Neck dct. Ted se ee oe has sp Re bo 
Apr. 25. Standard Dish. Rich br., 100h.; top, 
180w.= bottom, 120ws Wet sic co. 52k oe nese 
Apr. 25: Flask. Lt. br.; 18@h.; broad, 125d.; 
narrow, 100d. Wet sm. dec. concentric circles, red 
and bistre and bull’s eye centre bistre............. 
Apr. 25. Open dish. Rich br. 228d. Raspberry red 
inner rim then 4 concentric red circles and 6 of same 
in bottom of dish; no dec. outside; wet sm. outside, 
SGC Ocoee Sai baer, Wan e+ tine ee ee 
Apr. 25. Vase. Rich br. 240h., 117w. Two handles, 
tapering base, wet sm. dec. red bands with zigzags 
Det VOeNec ree ec an ates Seger ue mae 
Apr. 25. Strainer Jar. Bail and spout formerly, 
DEOKCHGtOD mete etry ae ne Ae hae a as 
Apr. 25. “Bilbil” Jug. Br. 290h., 150w. Darker 
br. slip ornamented horizontally on neck and 
slightly off the vertical-on body.............7.... 
Apr. 25. Bowl, pyx-like. Lt. br. 126h., 148w. 
Hattice decsin vertical bands. <7. acdsee ec vse 
Apr. 25. Vase. Lt. br. 210h., 91w. Slip sm., taper- 
ingibaserwit Manges. 524. sicily nian ee ee el 
Apr. 23. Jar. Lt. br. 580h., 270w.; neck, 1201., 140w. 
T.I. two handles, extra wide mouth; contained 
AMGICTA NO MONO ce atk nee ates oe Se Oe eas 
Apro2o-= jat.. Ce br. 350h:,-235w.; neck; 1031, 
110w. One handle, extra wide mouth, ridge about 
neck where top of handle joins.................-. 
Apr. 23. Jug. Lt. br. 2301., 154w. One handle... 


Apr. 26. Juglet. 100h., 65w. T.1 towards 2 wavy 
RST PREC DISS Stele: 2 AO eae ots ee ents eh ee ee 


Apr. 22. Open-dish. Lt. br. 345d., 115h. T.l 
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Apr. 22. Open-dish. Br. Ca 300d., ca 100w. Gr. 
Cores warped i.) aicaio. tite tenes nee eee 


Apr. 22. Open-dish. Drab. 60h., 165w. Thin gr. 


Apr. 22. Jug. Cream br. 355h., 250w. One handle, 
Wet. Sin..daintaged 5.0. octane ens ene merece ee 
Apr. 22. Jug. Lt. br. Ca 400h., ca 265w. Gr. core, 
rosy slip, one handle (damaged)cn >t). ae 
Apr. 22. Jug. Lt. br. 310h., 225w. One handle, 
wet sm. slight tendency to fluting in handle 
(damaged) A342 sis See ee eee ee 
Apr.-26.>-Pail Et bre = 2 30h 0S ac) 
spout, strainer with 10 holes and bail; cream slip... 
Apr. 26. Pyx-like bowl. Lt. br. 145h., 170w. Very 
rounding base; dec. checker pattern in red around 
waist; wet:sin. burnished. t.:. .3./ ae eo ee ee 
Apr. 26. Jug. 180h., 12544w. T.1 (2E) slender 


neck, one handle, dec. on bowl with horizontal red 


Apr. 26. Jug. Pale br. to grey. 190h., 13514w. T.1 
(2E) wet sm., white grits creamy It. gr. surface... 
Apr. 26. Jug. T.1 (2E) with bail similar to 592, 14 
holés: inistrainetscn scent, opto ve eee ee 
Apr. 26. Dish. T.1 (2E) duplex handles either side 
decilattice and animal motifec 9.) aoe ee 
Apr. 22. Dish. Lt. br. 220+h., 210w. T.1 globu- 
lar, 3 loops for legs; wet sm- gt.cote-a. st. <.j00. 30 
Apr. 22. Pyx. Very It. br. 97h., Lllw. T.1 gr. core, 
fine white grits; ridged shoulder..2...- 4.4... 420 oe 
Apr. 22. Pyx. Very lt. br. 97h:, 137w. ¥.1 well 
smoothed, dec. sienna bands, small lattice work on 
shoulders, varied motif bet. these last, 3 handles, 1 
MISSING oe kee oo ees eo hie oe oo ee 
Apres 220 (Py xe 0 'v an 50 hte Oe ee 
Apr. 22. Pyx. Br. 80h., 90w. Two lugs pierced, 
red band on rim and neck, then vertical double 
ladder patterns, crossed bands on bottom.......... 
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Apr. 23. Pot. Dk. br. 112h., 220w. T.1 cooking 
vessel, Gr. cOre, White grtts;< ais. his ces pee ea 
Apr. 23. Vase. Lt. br. 170h., 150w. Three lug 
handles, dec. red paint on neck and_ shoulder 
checkered alternate blank and diagonal lattice 
design, red ring around base above foot joined by 3 
verticals, one dropped from middle of each pierced 
handle; red over top of each handle..............: 
Apr. 23. Bowl. Br. 60h., 136w. Wishbone handle, 
cream slip, red rim, dec. fr. rim to base with groups 
OS PeCEOLT DES. SuClINCS se Nee wh ce oar 
Apr. 23. Jug. Ltabr. 126h. -Bilbil,” red-slip; 7... 
Apr. 22. Juglet. Lt. br. Cream slip, white grits, 
fret OuAIMOUty rey otn-aianetetia hata See eee es 
Apr. 22. Jug. Bulbous, one handle, rosy surface... 
Te VO she Roam| ft  apeenesire, a arin er bate nA Ror Gp ne» haere 
Seif) RAS AR UN: AR a Sat Ae iin hte GoM are re Hai eat oe oa IR a 
Dare cee ie emomae rig iter asia ene enka 
Apr. 22. Jug. Rounding to pointed foot.......... 
Jaa) ghee Pape {Yen B Ifo Mee eeceeerec ae Se Nae ee gr a Seer 
Bet bowl. Lecawithinand. - sok 25 os keene 
Apr. 22. Juglet. Lt. br., 120h. 76w. at shoulder. 
Found in 578; wavy asymmetrical mouth.......... 
Apr. 22. Jar. Lt. br., 680h. of body, 350w. near 
handle. Four handles, gr. core fine white grits, wet 
smintom drab surtace ss. as eres eee ees Se 17 


Apr. 26. Pitcher. Lt. br. 140h., 150w. T.1 toward 
E. strainer, 7 holes, see 592 and 596, bail mended, 
BERCOLESTING 1OOC Iu fearon oes hak or ee 
Apr. 26. Bowl. Lt. br. 197d., 65h. Burnished, dec. 
within by 3 red lines each way forming cross and 2 
wavy lines bet. straight ones: ring base............. 
Apr. 26. Flask. Lt. drab. 120h., 65 short d., 87 
long d. One handle on side of short diam., wet 
sm. to cream surface, dec. bistre, dec. on edge...... 
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Apr. 26. Jug. Grey. 158h., 95w. Cream br. slip, 
trefoil mouth, rounding basexc...¢.25.45-- es 
Apr. 26. Jug. Lt. br. 236h., 155w. Tapering 
lower half to round flat foot, trefoil mouth........ 
Apr. 25. Pyx. Reddish brown. 85h., 100d. T.1 
tunnel—brown slip, lugs, dec. red bands and lattice 
crossed. on: bottoms... es oe oe ee eee Nee 
Apr. 25. Pyx. Reddish brown. 70h., 89d. T.1 
tunnel—cream slip, raspberry paint ladder and 
bands, crossed: on bottom). 1ug3.47..-1s ee 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Lt. br. 140d. T.1 tunnel—long 
narrowly pinched spout... 7; scale ease crete oe 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Lt. br. 140d. T.1 tunnel— 
narrowly, pinched ‘spouts: 0,5 acte erate es eee ee 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Lt. br. 140d. T.1 tunnel—shorter 
narrowly-pinched ‘spouts. vo osc0 «calae eee ee 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Drab. 150d. T.1 tunnel—shallow 
short: narrowly: pinched spoutsms,. «226 ee aoe 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Lt. br. 140d. T.1 tunnel—very 
round, very short spout. .-c. =.0.. <2 ere re 
Apr. 25. Lamp. Lt. br. 155d. T.1 tunnel—narrow 


Apr.25. Pyx. Lt. br. 75h., 90w. T.1 tunnel—lugs, 
dec. 4 times with red ladder patterns............. 
Apr. 25. Pyx. Br. 150h., 193w. T.1 tunnel—dec. 
red stripes above ring base 4 stripes fr. this up to 
shoulder; on shoulders 3 ladder patterns either side 
to base of neck 2 bands and zigzag bet. around neck; 
under each lug diagonal cross in red.............. 
Apr. 25. Juglet. Lt. br. 122h. T.1 tunnel—fluted 
mouth, approx.trefoil: 2.02 Gs poet Some 
Apr. 25. Pyx. Lt. br. Ca 75h. T.1 tunnel—sur- 
face’ and dec. worn Olfs6 0.eic ee ee 


Apr.25. Dish. Lt. br. T.1 tunnel—standard, mended. 
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Apr. 25. Bowl. Lt. br. 150d. T.1 tunnel—simplest 
fotmaslightly flaring baserc erin oss ks es Poe 


. Apr. 25. Bowl. Lt. br. 150d. T.1 tunnel—slight 


isp eUaseee iat wet Net eet sea kes es 


Apr. 25. Bowl. Lt. br. 155d. T.1 tunnel—slight 
PieaSCMUAt ENS see re a ees SS a 


. Apr.25. Bowl. Lt.br. 190d. T.1 tunnel—lt. gr. core, 


GEO D Pret pn feos ern ws IR ERE eS 


. Apr. 25. Bowl. Grey br. 132d. T.1 tunnel—slight 


PAMCCIAT LO ASE ene is CR ee OS Se hae 


. Apr. 25. Jug. Lt. br. 171h., 130w. T.1 tunnel— 


very light gr. core, cream slip, slim short neck, 
one handle, bulging body, ring base concave 55d... 


. Apr. 25. Jug. Lt. br. 240h. T.1 tunnel—gr. core, 


long neck flaring mouth, one handle, wide concave 
ring base descendant of “‘bilbil”; white grits, 2 
nearly parallel deeply scratched lines on handle ver- 
LicaLVeBetOLe BiiNe Ww che esata eww aoe. eee ke 
May 5. Scarab. Paste. 16x11. T.1 molded, pale 
Dice GlaZen eee Ses A ee Re 
May 5. Beads. Faience. T.1 pale blue discs..... 
May 5. Amulet. Faience 13h. T.1 Ptah embryo, 
CSLPSE USSG A) Se Sat ce ee a Seem) aa 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 20x16. 7.1 traces 
greenish blue glaze, part of swivel in place......... 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 18x13. T.1 white glaze 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 14x11. T.1 white glaze 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 19x13. T.1 white glaze 
DOH ZOrG WIV EL Mee ne re Ohare er gin es Sabet 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 12x10. T.1 white glaze. 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 18x13. T.1 traces blue 
glaze, 2 couchant leopards, reversed.............- 
May 13. Scarab. Steatite. 14x10. T.1 white glaze. 
May 13. Scarab. Faience. 18x13. T.1 blue glaze, 
faded, “‘Khepher” and badly worn............... 
May 13. Ring. Silver. 20d. T.1 with bezel...... 
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May 13. Amulet. Carnelian. 311. T.1 “uraeus.”.. 
May 13. Ring. Silver. 23d. T.1 lapped joint..... 
May 13. Beads. Faience, paste, carnelian. T.1 
discs, poppy, pendant ball en. ee ee 
May 13. Seal. Serpentine. 14x10. T.1 much worn. 
May 133 Ring=. Bronze<422 dine es ee eee 
May 5-7. Ring. Silver. 23d.. T.1 with bezel...... 
May 5-7. Scarab. Steatite. 17x12. T.1 white glaze. 
May 5-7. Scarab. Steatite. 18x12. T.1 white glaze. 


May 5-7. Scarab. Steatite, 722x17— “Tay faded 
pale blue glazes. vaca a ene eee 


May 5-7. Scarab. Steatite. 15xll. T.1 faded pale 
blue: glaze<icc.chc i ee ee ee 


May 5-7.- Scarab. sCarnelian. 18x14.- 1.1 ae 
Apr. 28. Cup. Lt. br. 70h., exclusive of handle. 


Page 


“LoL grcore;,burnished:..93.0 a. a seen eee 165, 187 


May 4. Jar. Pinkish br. 420h. T.1 gr. core, one 
Handlers cae -cenaceot cee csc aaa ee 


May 15. Scarab. Steatite. Traces yellow color.... 
May 21. Bead. Faience. 361. T.1 blue......... 
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From city debris. Mostly Iron Age. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


Objects found in the city debris are illustrated on pages 205 to 
215 et passim. For analogues see P. M. B., especially 1 and 4. 


19. 
20. 


Zi 


24. 


Objects Found in City 


Mar. 12. Jar Handle. With circular Hebrew stamp, 
lt. red, black core, surface x. N. Ev... 2:2 023. cas oe 
Mar. 12. Jar Handle. With mark; drab ware, 
sctatchings after firing; suri.x. EK... ee ee 
Mar. 12. Jar Handle. With mark; dark gray, 
scratched aftertirings surf.x. bo 52 ee 
Mar. 14. Jar. Light brown, wet sm., 493h, II first 
meter, just insidercity walla... eee 
Mar. 14. Wheel. From toy cart of chariot: spokes 
and hub made with tool in wet clay; buff, 69d, IT... .. 
Mar. 15. Chalice. Reddish brown, 185d, traces fire 
inside bowl, II, near wall inside.................. 
Mar. 15. Chalice. Brown, ca 180d, II, near wall inside 


. Mar. 19. Frag. of large “hydria”; yellow buff paste, 


smooth surf., dec. yellowish red: outside wall x., 
southiof original-crench 4-8 <3: nee ee 


. Mar. 20. Pot. Light yellowish br. 108d, wet sm.; 


outside and against city wall, less than 1 m below 


Mar. 20. Pot. Reddish, 108d, wet sm............. 
Mar. 20. Jug. Light br. cream slip; strainer spout, 
holes made with stick stuck through fr. outside; 
dec. in black and red; 5 vertical divisions of 6 strokes 
each that to left of spout having wavy line between 
curls and to right wavy line outside the 6: outside 
and against city wall; less than 1 m below surf........ 
Mar. 20. Jug. Brownish red, wet sm., firing gr., 
175h; outside and against city wall, less than 1 m 
below surfs J cc3.0s las fs ee ee 
Mar. 20. Bowl. Lt. red, wet sm., 2 groups of 3 each 
narrow haematite bands, 201d; outside and against 
city wall, less than 1 m below surf.................. 
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209 


209 
209 


209 


209 


209 
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From city debris. 
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No. 25. 
Nore 26: 
Now27 
No. 28. 
INGIE-29; 
No. 30. 
No. 34. 
INO om3 5s 
No. 47. 
INO. 452. 
No. 54. 
No. 55: 
Noy :56. 
ING. 85 4, 
No. 58. 
No. 67. 
No. 68. 


BEeT nw -Sn Sees BH 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Lt. br., wet sm., 99d; outside and 
against city wall, less than 1 meter below surf....... 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Hand-made, dk. gr.,81d; outside and 
against city wall, less than 1 m below surf.......... 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Lt. br., wet sm., 80d; outside and 
against city wall, less than 1 m below surf.......... 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Bl.core, red surf., red slip, 212d; out- 
side and against city wall, less than 1 m below surf... 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Brown, wet sm., 187d; outside and 
against city wall, less than 1 m below surf........... 


Mar. 20. Bowl. Lt. red, bl. core, 93d; outside and 
against city wall, less than 1 m below surf.......... 


Mar. 20. Milk Bowl. Red and gr., yellow cream slip, 
bistre dec. 167d, Rm. II 4 x., over T.2A............ 


Mar. 20. Frag. of Jug. Greenish, finely sm. surf., dec. 
in. bistre; Rm..11-4:x., over U.2ZAv a 


Mar. 24. Lamp. Brown ware, 165d; top stripping on 
farthest work east this date, 1-2 meters below surf., 
éxtra-mutal jee. sie al ee ee ee 


Mar. 26. Whorl. Slate, 26d; near II] 12..7....... 


Mar. 26. Jar Frag. Lt. red, 2 bands orange red with 
bistre wavy line between; near III 12; cf. Harvard Ex- 
caveat Samaria Pop2S3 Nor2ld (2900) re 


Mar. 26. Frag. Bowl. Drab, 2 bistre bands with deep 
brownish<red band ‘bethe220d «.. 8. wives 


Mar. 26. Handle of Cup. Bronze, 381; Rm. II 3, 
Desrineters: Gepely cc. cs na ees ee 


Mar. 27. Needle. Bronze, 2011, near offset in wall, 


Mar. 27. Bowl. Brown ware, black and white grits, 
inside rim polished, 187d; newest work today around 


Mar. 28. Spear Head. Bronze, 1771, Rm. II 9 x... 


Mar. 28. Base of Jug. Reddish drab ware, bl. surf. 
divided into 4 by broad plain bands, spaces pitted and 
whitevfilleds Rm; Il 9:x, 3457 en ae ee 
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From city debris. Mostly Iron Age. 
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Mar. 28. Pestle. Basalt, 1401; Rm. II 15 near 


Mar. 29. Frag. Large Jar. With rope moulding made 
by impressing stick, greenish buff, baking grey; 
eastern.edge Rim. Il- 107. ee oe ee 
Mar. 30. Razor. Bronze, 96+1; Rm. II 2, extra- 


Apr. 2. Bead. Carnelian, 9d; extra-mural, N. end 
néar bins ?...0¢..5. ae eae ee 
Apr. 3. Arrow Head. Bronze, 901; near B. 4. western 
edge of work outside the wall.................... 
Apr. 3. Weight. Haematite, 291; near B. 4. north 
edge-outside city: wallicc ees eee se ee 
Apr. 4. Neck of Jug. In form of horse-head with 
bridle; brown ware, gr. core, 55h; nicknamed it 
“Spark Plug”; intra-mural, S. E. of vat beside 2 
presses and floor on eastern edge of “dig”.......... 
Apr. 4. Water Jug. In form of camel with 2 bales on 
sides held in place with bands; It. br., yellowish surf., 
broken; 100 +1; found same place as 124.......... 
Apr. 4. Juglet. Brown, gr. core, wet sm., 102d and 
98h: just inside city:wall I]l-. 7. 3:,.-.. arene 


Apr. 4. Juglet. Dk. gr., 62h; just inside city wall II 
Apr. 6. Amulet. Udat eye, pale blue faience, 25w; II 
Rin 33 ck ee ie ne a 
Apr. 6. Stamp. Handle from oil or wine jar. Such 
jars have 4 handles, all with the same stamp, le 
Melek Hebron. Hard, purplish ware; II near temple. 
Apr. 6. Pot. Dull red, reddish surf., 177h; II east of 
temple: a5... 8ees aera Oe ae een ee 
Apr. 11. Ring. Paste pale blue glazed, on bezel; 
Ra-maat-nubs2ide Ul 1627. on oe eee 
Apr. 11. Ball Bead. Carnelian, 10d; II 32......... 


Apr. 11. Amulet. Pale blue glaze, 22h; II in great 
SUPE CE ore woes iis aan tee Were tae snare leis lors ous ee oa tek CL ond her enemas 
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From city debris. Mostly Iron Age. 
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Page 
. Apr. 14. Spear Head. Bronze, 1301; south corner 
Pee x. 35 roommebetween-walls. a 4-104 ee nee 207 
. Apr. 13. Handle. Bone, 78d; intra-mural II........ 207 
. Apr. 12. Javelin Head. Bronze, 1861; II 58, 2-3 
meters depthco-t. 6 Waicae ee eee ee eee 207 
. Apr. 7. Astarte Head. Clay, broken fr. figurine, 
50+ h3 I] within the temple<.c]. 25 Fee 65 
. Apr. 11. Jar. Lt. br., 3 handles and one spout beside 
the mouth,-317h; Lise, e eee re eee eee ee 205 
» Apr. 11. Jug. Br., red slip, burnished, 183h;1I.... 205 
. Apr.7. Jar. Lt.red, very fine white grits, 390 + h; 
TP insidescitye et. Ste ee re eee ee 205 
. Apr. 5. Hole Mouth Jar. Lt. br., irregular grits, 
280h: UE Rime33 isk ee area os oe 211 
. -Aprolée Pot utered (500-1 Rr ll sos eer 215 
. Apr. 6. Jug. Brown, 100h; II intra-mural, north of 
vat where are Z presses and floor, =... sme ee 2hL 


ss Apr. 11) Jug. Lt. br. to'gray, Sons Ll intra-murale, 6205 
. Apr. 4. Jug. Gray, It. reddish surf., contained 2 bits 


of pumice, several pebbles and 2 charms, some of 
these showing influence of fire; 152h; II north of 


Rn eo NER eee i et ee 211 
» Aprebl, Lamp..Brown,13/d:.Lt eo ee ee 205 
. Apr. 10. Lamp. Reddish brown, similar to 211; 

T2600 co Fa ci hes, cee eee ales ee eee 205 
~ Aprodl. BowleBe -red sli, 139d Srl ae See 205 
. Apr: 1h, Jug: Reddish: 175s Teme spe ee 205 
-“AprsllecRattle, Et. bri tlds ie ae oe ees 
Apr LL, Rattle:. Brown 1s@h- dlc) eee er 205 


. Apr. 11. Bowl. Standard, It. br., broad haematite 


band on inner rim, wet sm., 130d; I] intra-mural.... 211 


. Apr. 6. Bowl. Lt. br., white grits, burnished red 


inside and down over rim, 243d; intra-mural....... 205 


. Apr. 2. Jug Mouths. (a) brown, burnished red, 80h; 


(b)eyvellowish brown, 75b3 113722. eee eee 205 
212 
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From city debris. Various Ages. 
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Apr. 6. Jug. Reddish br., 130h; II intra-mural, No. 


Apr. 11." Jug. Ut:-bra 5 Shs iintra-murals an 
Apr. 12. Jug. Brown, 134h; II 2-3 meters depth, 
near and-north-of IV-53:5) cee ee 
Apr. 14. Jug. Brown, bottom perforated, 114h; III 
under the region of greatstrects. 4.2 mae meee 
Apr. 14. Mud Seal. Impression of scarab; III 7x... 
Apr. 15. Chisel. Bronze, round, bent over shank and 
flat end, 48 +1; III sub square Y.1.............. 
Apr. 15. Ornament fr. core of spiral shell—a cross 
section cut through the whorl, 25x12; III sub 
squatesY 41 ut ace eae ee eee 


Apr. 18. 2 Frags. of Knife Blade. Flint, fine ground — 


sides and edge, 54w; III intra-mural along western 
Wall 2 Serr Sins Sco eT eas. ce eee 


Mmutalis nc Feaab eee a a eee 
Apr-i/. Earring. Bronze;t3d, 2/2... oe ee 


Apr. 14. Jug. Brown, burnished, 280h; III under 
region of great-strect/in ITS. 2. ae en eee 


Apr. 14. Cooking Pot. Brown, wet sm., 215h; III 


intramural 2245 2 eee ee ee 


Apr. 14. Pot. Lt. br., black grits, wet sm., 147d; ITI 
under region.of great street. sa.2008n ee ee ee 


Apr. 14. Jug. Buff, slip sm., scaled off pale reddish 
surface, 242h; under region of great street III...... 


Apr. 3. Jug. Light red, burnished and dec. with red 
lines, 153° h;:intfa-mural.msc. .. 2 oe 


Apr. 17. Bowl. Gray ware, burning It. br., wet sm., 
DOZEN TL Ss Pe COL oe ne aren ete on 


Apr. 17. Lamp. Lt. br., wet sm., 165d; III S. E. cor. 
Apr. 6. Hole Mouth Jar. Brown, 303h; intra II west 


Apr. 7. Jug. Dk. br., yellowish surf., dec. red lines 
or bistre, :205hs IL: Rm. 44> =e ee ee 
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Apr. 5. Jar. Lt. br. (4 pieces in all), 182h; II pottery 
group northrof peg y .:4:. 265m ee Sie ee 
Apr. 5. Jar. Brown, burnished on red slip, 275h; II 
pottery group north of peg Y. 4 =... 2-2 
Apr. 5. Bowl. Lt. br. burnished with red inside, 195d; 
II pottery group north of peg Y.4................ 
Apr. 5. Jug. Drab, wet sm., 95h; II pottery group 
north of peg 7y « 4-a wee ee, oe ee 

Apr. 9. Jar. Dk. br., gr. core, wet sm. to reddish surf., 
19S LEA] oc Ake oot a eel ee eee 
Apr. 20. Jar. Dk. br., burning black in core of 
handle, 525h; IV 9. Comb-markings, two around 
shoulder and group of five beneath neck.......... 

Apr. 20. Figurine. “Snake Goddess”’ details in red, 
pale red paste, finely smoothed, 33 +h; II, 17. sub.. 

Apr. 23. Plaque. Lt. br., made in a mould, 85x41; 


May 3. Razor. Bronze; 1171; II temple building. . 
May 3. Small Stone Object. Basalt, 2 holes, shallow 
like eyes in a face; 551; TV, mid city.: ..... 2... 26 
May 3. Spoon. Alabaster, 1001; from north of II 66 
and under it; that is level III. Note—what is 
apparently virgin soil shows just inside offset here. . 
Apr. 21. Shovel. Copper, 525 1, exclusive of ring; 
middle of sector between inner and outer wall, near 
Offset and ped V<-3- 2. ate ee 
May 17. Jug. Lt. br. So. cor. fine house, IV, 288h. . 


May 16. Frag. From side of large dish. With 2 
fluted handles made together; what appears to be 
portions of snake coils, on right side and top of 
handle group; very light reddish brown sandy ware, 
with a gr. almost white slip; IV under offset in city 
wall: Noi? scites = con eee a ee 


Early Apr. Standard for a dish. Yellowish br., gr. 
core, white grits, 523 +h; intra-mural, S. E. near or 
on: thesnner wall < 4.75 ce. seen Ghee eee eee 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
AT BEITGEMAL 


MARCH, 1928 
Barometer | Mean Mini- | Maxi- ___ Remarks 
Date Se es ene Teti rene Cloud | Wind eee 
Gravity | Cent. Dae Pee 350.8 

1 734.71 7.8 Doral 20) 1 

2 737.03 7.0 3 Orhe V3 1 2 

3 736.01 8.9 ZOAELG.S é 1 {Ice 

4 TELUS a oer 7.4 | 18.3 4 Lunar halo 

5 729.92 | 10.8 5.6 Lose 3 1 

6 730.58 | 10.8 Cee eel ead Fy 7 1 |Rain, trace 

7 7300721 -11.0 Phe eaiod hey 4 Rain 0.4 mm. 

8 AR SNe We £3 WAG? 8 2 |Rain, trace 

2! 124 4AD NENG .Ge 12:8 16-2358 4 1 | |Rain, 2.8 mm. 
10 728.15 | 14.4 | 11.1 | 18.6 5 ze Fog 

11 12989" | 14st 9.4 | 20.2 3 

2 TID ASS ESC sof baie fbi! F ; 
13 TZIAO N61 10 6a) 222.2 ; 1 
14 729.01 | 14.4 9:07 2 0 : , 

15 Fase etwas D6 0S 2 tee : 2 
16 TE a ei ood Cok al PN COG SS GAs 4 3 |Fog 
17 fa2ol at 143 ee ae ad Ie: : } 

18 BATRA SU NEN 9.3 | 24.8 1 2 
19 728.30 | 15.7 | 11.4|=22.4 6 3 |Rain, 4.3 mm. 
20 ol33 VaI2e8 SOnlaktee 8 2 
21 1352 Vai LL, C2? 6 4 |Rain, trace 
22 734.09 | 11.9 T2167 3 2 
ZS 730.58 | 11.4 6.3 | 17.4 2 2 
24 728.42 | 14.2 5.0 24.2 3 1 
25 724,47 | A864) 21236-2321 10 3 
26 129359 164A 214 2 Z 
21 128AG 221i 12.611 230.0 ; 3 
28ol e726. SO Melons eo alniecs 505 4 2 |Fog, lunar halo 
78) T2931 AIOVS che Oe 0 2 |Dew 
30 T2120 \ONTT 4 ALANS 2532 : 1 
31 12013 | AEG 9.4 | 19.4 3 4 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
AT BEITGEMAL 
APRIL, 1928 


Mini- | Maxi- Remarks 


Barometer| Mean 


m 
Date oe Mee Tem- | Tem- | Cloud | Wind 
Gre PG perature] perature 

y * | Cent. 


Rain 


1 : ; 4 2 
DANAT16.2 ae oate Gal oak 1 1 
cfr MWA YE SY Bayes Oia Rov ef LU AYs 3 4 |Fog, lunar halo 
4—-\ 723.58 12 18.42)" 13.7 | -23.9 5 3 |Fog 
5 720;52>|e22.0-| 21553287 7 4 |Dew 
6 728.68 | 14.9} 11.6] 19.0 Z 3 |Dew 
7 731.46 | 14.9 | 10.8 | 20.0 4 1 |Dew 
8 730.8027 15394-10012 23:0 1 
9 130 07a) 18.62 311 260 6 1 

10 726.46 | 21.3 | 14.5 | 29.0 1 

11 T2120 OUI LIZA 22 A 2 3 

iZ TEI SL ATALOANGIZ 4) A239 2 

13--|2 730071 A183 eco 1 

14 729.48 | 22.5 | 13.5 | 30.4 1 

15 | 730.44 | 20.2 | 12.0] 28.7 1 

16 | 730.00 | 18.9} 12.0] 28.8 1 

17229 09 a2 EL Sees 1 |Fog 

18 242728.:/1:4 27.90) 20036563 

1962427305135) 2520 tee Sal 10 2 

20 TODA e227 |oAS, Seok 1 

21 | 730.59 | 28.4 | 18.8 | 36.6 1 

20| 2128-34), 33:03) -26.6| 239-5 2 

25 729.03 | 34.4 | 28.0 | 42.0 4 

24 | 728.17 | 35.1 | 30.0 | 43.6 ; . |Dust, haze 

25 (5725-532) "32.55| 630.7 e412 1 2 

26 |2123-87 | 91 91a B17 0) |) 24.0 6 4 |Fog 

LT N29 43 AT AIS 227 6 2 

28 | 729 1G LS 11 o-3 aco. 6 2 |Dew 

29 | 728.55 | 18.3 | 13.4 | 24.6 4 2 

30729, 82 SIG 2? anaes 4 1 |Dew 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


AT BEITGEMAL 


MAY, 1928 
Barometer | Mean aes Le 
pies pad Tem- | Tem- 
Gravity | Cent. vaca: vee 
TIT ON S212 VAD 64g 30-6 
W247 3-\ 20.6 |OASS 2233.5 
724.8312 315-1 25.0° 1238.0 
726.54 | 29.6 | 28.0 |-36.8 
129 2V 182 en Orie eo 
(21 G4NA8.0' | 14.2) 2355 
129 SF AGA N35 45 27.0 
728.44 | 25.6] 14.3 | 35.8 
727.42 | 31.4 | 25.4] 39.5 
729.00 | 24.7 | 23.4 | 31.0 
129A: | 220.2 | 17.0) 2267 
729:62 |-18.5.1 13.2 -|2 264 
TEP Ns 19S 12 Sai 27-0 
TIR8) NAD T NaI NTO 
T2859 | 224.7 1215-4306 
729.38 | 23.3 | 16.4 | 30.8 
128.05) 20:20) 16,00) 935.2 
728,08 1 30iF) | 222575 12 38-0 
727.54 | 30.95 24.3 } 38,2 
125,53 12 Sie Ae 26.9 138.5 
12748412209" | 16.84) 26.5 
T2869 2S 16:30). 28.4 
FIFA 23h 2200) 1235.0 
2893 NA26:9 | 2h 2 | B38 
TEU N ae yee Be Emel 08 RS 
129.08 12229" eIOSlS 313 
(20:99:12 OeON old chee 
72822 4. 254 119371322 
720.61 | 21 EATS 2658 
T2371 A ADS s ie 14.3 Ok 
TIL DL else TAO e250 


Cloud | Wind 


WR WM NN FP UI wD 


Qe - 


WWOH NWR Wh: 
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Remarks 


Rain 


Fog 
Fog 


Fog 
Dew 
Dew 


WNHNHH WHE OBA BNL 


Dew 
Dew 


bo: 


Dust, haze 


Dust, haze 
Dew 
Fog 
Dust, haze 
Dust, haze 
Dew 
Dew 


WHR NHWNNH NHK HY: 


Dust, haze 
Lightning, 
Thunder, 
Rain, a trace 
2 |Dew 

2 |Dew 
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ABOVE: Panorama of western view. 


WANG 


BELow: Views and details of Palatial House, southern corner. 
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